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Seventh grade Latin class at St. Louis Priory 


JUBILEE’S Ikon Guild records make 
wonderful presents for Christmas. 
Most of them are not obtainable 
through record stores. 

An Ikon Guild customer writes: 
“Thank you for making available such 
records as these. One never knows 
where to find items of this kind... .” 
With this recommendation we invite 
you to look over the list below. In- 
cluded are Gregorian chant, a good 
selection from the Eastern rites, read- 
ings and songs from the Bible (includ- 
ing a really unusual pair by an Israeli 
singer) and the Gelineau psalms in 
both French and English. Most of the 
records are produced in France. All 
are 33 rpm twelve-inch LPs unless 
otherwise noted, are extremely well re- 
corded, are pressed on high quality 
stock and are enthusiastically recom- 
mended by JUBILEE’s editors. 


christmas 


For Christmas, the Ikon Guild has 
added to its record list several season- 
al items, including traditional carols, 
folk songs and Gregorian chant. 


33-60 NATIVITY MOTETS A prize-win- 
ning collection of Christmas motets from 
the great treasury of Christian music, 
sung by a_ beautifully trained French 
choir. Ten-inch, $5 

3102 GREGORIAN CHANT The Christ- 
mas Compline and the Second Vespers of 
Christmas chanted by the Benedictine 
monks of St. Martin’s Abbey, Beuron. A 
record, extremely beautiful in its own 
right, that should be included in every 
collection of liturgical music. $5.98 

9402 THE PLAY OF DANIEL The fa- 
mous twelfth-century musical drama 
which was widely acclaimed here in its 
first performance since the Middle Ages. 
It has been charmingly recorded by its 
original New York performers, the Pro 
Musica. The special album contains not 
only the full Latin text and English trans- 
lation, but the commentary by W. H. 
Auden (which first appeared in JUBILEE). 
A forerunner of the opera, it is one of 
the great classics of medieval music. 
Twelve-inch, $4.98 

45-27 ROMANIAN CAROLS Christmas 
folk songs from one of the most fervently 
Christian areas of Europe. 45 rpm, $3 
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JX1 THE MESSAGE OF CHRISTMAS 
Christmas carols of different rites and 
lands sung by members of the famous 
Little Sisters of Charles de Foucauld. Ten- 
inch, $5 


medieval 


33-48 MINSTRELS, TROUBADORS AND 
GREGORIAN Songs, both sacred and 
projane, from the flowering of the Middle 
Ages, a period when the vernacular was 
just beginning to achieve status in the 
arts. Some songs are in Medieval French, 
some in Latin (or a mixture of both). The 
performers come from a group known as 
The Arch, who have dedicated themselves 
as best they can to life in the manner of 
the primitive Christians. A fascinating 
record for lovers of the past. Ten-inech, $5 


gregorian chant 

We’ve imported several twelve-inch 
Gregorian LPs, recorded in leading 
monasteries in France. Our eye has 
been set on quality and everything 
listed here can be recommended most 
highly. 

33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymis 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeaur, 
the first Cistercian monastery. The record 
includes the famous and very beautiful 
Trappist Salve Regina. $7.50 

33-13 /14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Calcat; the Dies Irae is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This tiwo-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproaches, 
Pange Lingua and Vexilla Regis from the 
Good Friday liturgy, $15 


Gelineau psalms 

The Gelineau psalms keep growing in 
popularity. JUBILEE’s recent article 
by Dom A. Gregory Murray, O.S.B., has 
made their purpose clearer than ever 
before. Dom Murray is largely respon- 
sible for the English version of the 
psalms and has put a number of them 
on record, which we have imported 
from England. We also have the psalms 
in their original French, sung by choirs 
of monks and young boys. 

GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of an 
English Benedictine school under the di- 


rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B. 
Ten-inch, $5 


JUBILEE’S Ikon Guild 
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33-04 PSAUMES This is the first and th 
most famous of the Gelineau records, Jy 
French. $7.50 

33-08/09 PSAUMES More of Pére Gej. 
neau’s best psalms. In French. Two ree. 
ords, $15 

33-67 PSAUMES Still another collectig 
of Father Gelineau's psalms in Freneh 
adding to those listed above. They ay 
sung by the Little Singers of the Nativity 
of Choisy-le-Roi. Ten inch, $5 


EASTERN RITE 

25101 CHANTS OF UNITY A valuadk 
cross-section of Eastern chants for different 
phases of the year, some rom the Divine 
Liturgy, others for special feasts, sung in 
Greek, Armenian, Arabic, Slavonic, Ro. 
manian, French and Latin, Ten-inch, $§ 


25102 HYMNS TO THE VIRGIN A wnigue 
collection of chants in honor of the The. 
otokos, the Mother of God, from different 
Oriental rites, some rarely heard in the 
West. Included are Chaldean, Armenian 
Maronite and Melkite,as wellas Romanian, 
Greek and Russian. The singers are Catho- 
lics of the Eastern rite. Ten-inch, $5 


33-27 VESPERS AND MATINS Oie of the 
finest examples available of the chant of 
the Russian Orthodox Church; it captures 
the deep-rooted mysticism of the Eastern 
world. Deacon and choir (which have had 
the special distinction of being invited to 
sing at Notre Dame cathedral in Paris) 
possess exceptional voices. This record and 
the Romanian Liturgy (33-52) are neces. 
sities for any good collection of liturgical 
music, $7.50 


338-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A _ number 
of chants in the great tradition of Russian 
monasticism. The melodies come _ from 
many sources, including Greece and Kiev 
there are also several canticles reflecting 
the influence of the Occident upon Russia 
and some showing the return by modern 
composers to the ancient tradition. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 

33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A } 
event: ercerpts from the Good Friday lit- 
urgy in the Buzantine rite! An 
record, sung in Arabie and Greek accord- 
ing to the Melkite usage by priests of 
Paris's famed St. Julien le Pauvre. Ten- 
inch (32 rpm), $5 


45-19 RUSSIAN LITURGICAL CHANTS 
More chants by the Kedroff Quartet, these 
representing the Italian influence upon 
Tzarist Russia. Seven-inch (45 rpm), $8 


special 


wiusnual 


001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasury of 
hymns and antiphons sung by a Greek Or- 
thodoxr priest and the Byzantine Chorale 
Included are a third-century hymn to the 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn to 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymns and antiphons 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded by 
members of the Saint Sophia Greek Ortho- 
dox Cathedral in Los Angeles. (83 rpm), 
$5 


33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung in 
Romanian and Greek bu a Byzantine rite 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile ren- 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 


The Word of God 


45-22 BIBLICAL CHANTS A number of 
Old Testament texts, including psalms and 
canticles, sung by Magdalith. an Israeli 
girl of remarkable and exotic voice. Most 
of the melodies are traditional, and are 
reminiscent of other Mediterranean chants, 
such as Yeminite, Arabic and Flamenco 
(45 rpm), $3 


45-23 THE SONG OF SONGS More chants 
by Magdalith, in the same style as the 
above record, this time from the Bible’s 
most beautiful love poem. (45 rpm), $8 


BELLS 


BELLS We're not going to urge 
this upon anyone, but it happens to be @ 
particularly pleasing record to many col- 
lectors. It consists solely of the sounds 
of different bells, tolling at the Benedic- 
tine monastery of En-Calcat. Each bell 
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has a special meaning. and its own voice 
and even 


personality. Ten-inch, $5 
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> Private education in the U.S. Church has always 
been at a premium, but a number of recent efforts 
such as St. David’s (JUBILEE, December, 1956), the 
Whitby School (February, 1959) and now St. Louis 
Priory (see pages 8-15) show that there is now a 
greater interest in the opening up of new schools. 

In January, 1955, the English Benedictines at 
Ampleforth Abbey, Yorkshire, England, voted to es- 
tablish their first American foundation, a priory and 
school in St. Louis county. The monks, who had been 
invited to the U.S. by a group of St. Louis laymen, 
settled on a 140-acre estate between metropolitan St. 
Louis and the foothills of the Ozarks. The school 
announced entrance exams for the first class in Feb- 
ruary, 1956, and thirty boys were selected to begin 
the ninth grade class. The Benedictines planned to 
add a class of thirty each year to complete their high 
school, then begin to add the lower grades. 

The school’s opening in 1956 created unusual 
problems for the monks: a barn on the estate was 
remodeled for four classrooms and the farm house 
became the monks’ extremely crowded residence. An 
early report to Ampleforth said that the “science 
room has been fitted by a feat of compression into a 
room of such modest proportions that a window had 
to be taken out to let the science benches in.” 

But, by the start of this school year, three new 
buildings —a monastery, gymnasium, and science 
wing — had been opened, and the monks could re- 
sume conventual life in the Benedictine tradition. 
> The famous Russian irenicist and philosopher 
Nicolai Berdyaev (see page 27) died twelve years ago. 
His thinking about the problems of East and West 
have been of extreme importance to the ecumenical 
movement. Berdyaev was born in 1874 at his family’s 
estate in Obuchovo, on the banks of the Dnieper. As 
a student in Kiev, he became involved with the 
Marxist ideology, but much of his early writing 
shows his attempt to transcend its materialistic bias 
with a belief in truth as an absolute. The writings of 
Dostoevsky and Ibsen drew him to an interest in 
the problems of personal destiny and, through a 
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phase of nineteenth-century idealism, at last to 
Christianity and the Russian Orthodox Church of 
his childhood. His reconversion took place after the 
revolution of 1905. In Kiev, Vologda, St. Petersburg, 
and Moscow, he was continually involved in the so- 
cial ferment of the times ; in 1922 Berdyaev was one 
of a group of professors and writers expelled from 
Russia by the Bolsheviks. He first settled in Berlin, 
and later in Paris, where he was to live until his 
death in 1948. 

Though he spent a third of his life in exile, his 

writing is unmistakably Russian: a search in the 
form of philosophic confession, a prose style often 
mined with paradox. Though he tended toward ex- 
istentialism and humanism, he adhered to no specific 
school but his own in his attempt to create a con- 
temporary approach to Orthodoxy. 
& Peter White, free-lance writer and translator, has 
made several appearances in JUBILEE, first as the 
subject of an article, later as a contributor. He and 
his family were featured in one of JUBILEE’s first 
issues. At that time the Whites, who live in a house 
built in 1760 at Smithtown, Long Island, had eight 
children — they now have ten (nine boys and one 
girl). White himself is one of eight children, “an 
enormous Catholic tribe” of artists, writers and archi- 
tects. Educated in Germany, France and the United 
States, he was an intelligence officer during the war 
and later spent a three-year span with the “Great 
Books of the Western World” series. His writing 
includes foreign language readers’ reports for pub- 
lishers, and articles. White has translated many 
books for various publishers, including Romano 
Guardini’s recently published Jesus Christus, and 
is now at work on A Study of Christian Freedom 
within the Catholic Church by Erik von Kiihnelt- 
Leddihn, which is soon to appear. He still retains 
an active interest in Viet Nam, where he once taught 
school and is a member of the “American Friends of 
Viet Nam.” His latest work is the article about Blaise 
Pascal (page 19) in which he discusses the contro- 
versial French philosopher’s Pensées. 
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REPORT 
ON THE 
DOG RIBS 


Lac La Matre, N.W.T. 

On the geographical blank in the Mackenzie 
District of the Northwest Territories of 
Canada, you have to look hard to find Fort 
Rae. This is the central mission station of 
the Dog Rib country apostolate. It is one of 
the dozen stations ina territory as large 
as the combined areas of Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Ohio and Indiana, 
with only a spare skeleton force of priests 
to administer to the ten thousand inhabi- 
tants, most of whom are Indian. The land 
itself is deceptively charming in the short 
spring, and unlike anything elsewhere in 
Canada. Towards the end of May, the sun 
merely dips over the horizon for a short 
two hours of night, leaving a dusky after- 
glow before rising once again on the tor- 
rent of life rushing into growth. The 
sprucey odor of conifers hangs heavily on 
the morning mists. Berries follow the snow 
blanket as it melts into the swamps. Ducks, 
geese, partridge, spruce chicken and crows 
wheel about and set up a stir with the in- 
coming summer birds. Fish rise from the 
lake bottoms and begin schooling up as the 
crust of rotten ice peels off the pea-green 
waters. Nets are strung and mended, ready 
for the bounty—whitefish—staple of the 
villages: the catch each year is astronomi- 
cal—some 3,000 per family each year. 

Despite all this loveliness, winter is 
never far away. Summer crowds in and prepa- 
ration for the cold begins. August arrives 
with sprinkling of frosts anytime after the 
first week. In September, the first snows 
come and ice grips the lakes once again and 
seven austere, white months of alternating 
wind, blizzards and solidly sub-zero 
weather follow; the one absolute that can 
be depended upon, with all its concomi- 
tance: cutting and hauling of enormous sup- 
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plies of wood, four hours of sunlight in 
December and January, dog troubles, frost- 
bite, hunger. 

It is a harsh country and the smashed, 
unfeeling fingers on the right hand of 
Father J. Pochat-Cotillion, 0.M.I., which 
now require his distributing Holy Commun- 
ion with his left hand, are but some of the 
many scars he carries in this canoe-and-dog 
sled vineyard. Every Oblate up here, in one 
form or another, falls prey to occupational 
hazards undreamed of in civilization. 
Every year in this unassailable land are 
casualties, often deaths; as cruel as the 
mind could imagine, from starvation, from 
debilitating sickness, from exposure and 
freezing, from drowning. They are grim re- 
minders that one mistake is about all that 
will be allowed—like the sad case of the 
newly-ordained priest who had traveled 
many hundreds of miles by canoe to begin 
his work. When only a stone's throw from the 
shore where brother Oblates and Dog Rib 
Indians were waiting to welcome him, his 
canoe was seized in a whirlpool rapids, and 
the priest was drowned before their eyes. 

The Dog Ribs are a simple, non-violent 
people. They were responsive to the early 
missioners before the turn of the century. 
They showed no hostility, and embraced the 
Church with such enthusiasm that after 
hearing of their zeal one pope remarked 
that he wished all Catholics were as good 
as the Dog Ribs. Nevertheless, some of 
their more primitive folkways still sur- 
vive. "They all still go to the medicine 
men occasionally and still hang on to some 
superstitions,” says Father Pochat. "Our 
hope for the future is with the children." 

One barbaric custom that has almost died 
out involves child-bearing. For some rea- 
son or other, the mother is often sent into 
the nearest bush where she squats in a 
shelter of spruce boughs and awaits her 
ordeal alone. Even after delivery, she is 
considered unclean. If her time for deliv- 
ery should come in a blizzard, she has to 
gather what fuel she can alone and wait, 
often to die, unattended. Meanwhile, her 
husband can be sitting before a fire a few 
hundred yards away and eating in plenty. 

In the Dog Rib society, women have an in- 
ferior role: a mother seldom disciplines 4 
son, with an anarchy resulting among the 
boys and young men which carries over into 
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everything in their lives: a woman dares 
not touch the moose or caribou head, the 
best part—the tongue—being reserved for 
the man of the household. Women bear the 
burdens: chopping wood, carrying water 
huncreds of yards through snowbanks, bliz- 
gard or not, chaining dogs, cooking, wash- 
ing, comforting the children, is a never- 
ending round and takes its toll. 

It would be easy to become inured to these 
things in such a way that the Indian atti- 
tude would win out. But Father Pochat, for 
all his accommodation and sympathy, has not 
gone native in any sense. He is still in 
touch with the outside world even though 
the closest settlement, gold-strike Yel- 
lowknife, is seventy miles away. Until this 
winter, it tooka day's rough run with dogs. 
Now a Land Rover makes the trip in hours. 

A parish of so many different modes of 
life——like the primitive one at Lac La Mar- 
tre, the transitional one at Fort Rae or the 
semi-assimilated ones in Yellowknife and 
Rayrock—demands strong nerves, and imag- 
ination in knowing how to cope with the 
problems of Canadian-enfranchised Indians 
and splinter Metis groups. 

Boot-legged liquor is a major problem in 
some places, especially in the fly-by- 
night mining towns. Abetting the trade are 
magistrates who overlook the situation or 
adhere to a policy of leniency. Attempts of 
Royal Canadian Mounted police to obtain 
convictions are often thwarted by cal- 
loused judges and, of course, the public 
long ago lost its concern for Indians. 

To steer a middle course between this 
kind of indifference and the burgeoning 
bureaucracy of the Federal Agency is a dif- 
ficult job for the Oblates. Father Pochat's 
latest battle has been to destroy the color 
bar at the Fort Rae outpost hospital. Whites 
on the staff used to be given food privi- 
leges denied the Indians, many of whom are 
confined to the tuberculosis wing for long 
convalescence. As the hospital is one of 
Father Pochat's tasks, he forced a change 
in policy and the un-Christian segregation 
was finally terminated and the old staff 
transferred. The color problem is wide- 
spread. One new mining town, whose Indian 
families come under his mission, has a sep- 
arate-but-equal package deal, but it is not 
working out any better up here in the 60th 
North latitude than it does anywhere else. 
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The white Catholic church there with kneel- 
ing pews—Dog Ribs squat—and English ser- 
mons is not home to today's "intergrated" 
Indians. 

Government bungling at almost every turn 
is only half the reason for the deteriora- 
tion of some phases of the sub-Arctic mis- 
sions. There are other factors equally 
disturbing, one of them the fact that there 
are so few Canadian or American vocations 
to the priesthood or brotherhood. The pres- 
ent missionaries are volunteer, ninety 
percent of them from Europe. And, unlike 
other tribes farther south or eastward in 
the Provinces, who have given members to 
the religious life, the Dog Ribs are not 
represented yet. The struggle for survival 
has taken all their energies. 

The missions are understaffed and many of 
the heroically-won missions along the 
great Mackenzie River are now vacant. This 
is a tragic situation after a hundred years 
of untold privation and valor—even mar- 
tyrdom—that missions must stand silent 
for want of priests... 

Father Pochat in his drafty shacks, say- 
ing Mass atop sleeping bags, squatting ina 
9x12 tent, a hundred miles from nowhere, 
dragging logs across the lake for an Indian 
privy; or ordering chewing tobacco and 
woolen underwear from the HBC post for an 
old squaw, bearing a face full of mosquito 
welts; carrying his canoe over a five-mile 
portage, hoping to snatch some sleep in a 
smokey, crowded shack with ten other people 
scrambling for room; walking fifty miles in 
the slush, coughing blood from freezing 
lungs as he runs behind his team of dogs— 
in all of this hard life, remains above all 
a@warm person, jovial (could anyone be any- 
thing else and survive!), sympathetic, 
cultured. His attitude includes a contempt 
for conformism and utilitarianism. He has 
a faith in the impossible, which is to say 
that his is pre-eminently an apostolic men- 
tality—the only kind that can endure in 
this harsh territory. 

At this writing, Father Pochat has vol- 
unteered for the next vicariate, still 
farther to the north, more barren, more 
isolated than the Lac La Martre-Fort Rae- 
Yellowknife mission. When asked why he had 
requested to go to those harsh primitives 
of the tundra, he replied, "They have no 
priest.”"—James Milord 





TO START 
THE NEW DECADE 


IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS 


ST. JEROME 
AND HIS TIMES 


By Jean Steinmann 
A fascinating biography of the great scholar 
and saint who had such a profound influ- 
ence on the development of Christianity in 
the West. With an exploration of the tempo 
and spirit of the world in which Jerome 
lived . . . and which formed this vital, 
irascible and full-blooded man. 

Coming in February. 

Price to be announced 


PROTESTANT HOPES AND 


CATHOLIC RESPONSIBILITY 
By George H. Tavard, A.A. 

An excellent discussion-group text about the 
search for Christian unity. Especially timely 
in view of the approaching Ecumenical 


Council. 
75¢ (paperbound) 


OF HUMAN LOVE 
By Daniel-Rops 
A fresh interpretation of human love as 
depicted in the Old and New Testaments, 
by “. .. an authority on sacred history, 
both Old Testament and New.” (Catholic 
Free Press) 

75¢ (paperbound) 


GROWTH OR DECLINE? 
By Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard 


The world-famous Pastoral Letter of Cardi- 
nal Suhard on the state of the Church in the 
modern world. Now available in the new 
Fides Dome Book series. 


“May Cardinal Suhard enjoy an ever-ex- 
panding audience among American Catho- 
lics . . .” (Donald McDonald) 


95¢ (paperbound) 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 


Notre Dame, Ind. 








Letters to the editor 


13TH CENTURY “PORTRAITS” 


Complimenting you on the vivid and beauti- 
fully illustrated section on the thirteenth 
century in your October, 1959 issue, may I 
advert to the mosaic representing Innocent 
III, which is rather naively titled, “as he 
looked during his lifetime.” Whether or not 
George Kaftal’s remark, “In the thirteenth 
century there is no such thing as the portrait 
likeness of a saint,” is to be taken as strictly 
true in view of such a characterization as 
that of St. Louis, still the term “images” 
rather than “portraits” applies properly to 
the representations of that time. 

These images, though primitive, attempted 
to portray the character of sainthood, rather 
than the actual appearance of a person, 
which often was only vaguely, if at all, known 
to the artist. They were done from the life 
of the spirit, not the body, and so seem more 
inspiring, and leave more to the sympathetic 
imagination than the more skillful imaginery 
portraits of the Renaissance. 

J. Scorr MacNutt 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


To read your magazine is to feel truly catho- 
lic. Your presentation of the vital Church 
from all parts of the world makes one love 
the God who inspires the greatness in hearts 
to accomplish the things portrayed in your 
pages. 

The story on the Christian Brothers’ 
Lincoln Hall (December, 1959), was a mas- 
terpiece both journalistically and pictorially. 
Straight reporting without sentimental 
embellishments makes JUBILEE a topflight 
magazine. 

It is my belief that the greatest men in 
Catholic religious life are our teaching 
Brothers. Had you cared to include the edu- 
cational backgrounds of the Brothers in- 
volved in your story, I know many people 
out this way would be amazed. The men in 
these teaching brotherhoods are people of 
many accomplishments, willing to accept 
tremendous responsibilities in order to be 
thorough specialists in the art of dealing 
with boys. 

Certainly there is more glamor in teaching 
in colleges, military academies, and high 
IQ schools (and the Christian Brothers have 
their share of these), but in the eyes of God 
what greatness belongs to those who work 
to restore broken lives in reform schools or 
bring knowledge to not-so-gifted lads in 
schools for the common kid. 

Eternal glory be the lot of our dedicated 
Christian Brothers. And thanks to JUBILEE 
which has done a superb job on many occa- 
sions in focusing upon the accomplishments 
of the Christian Brothers and their outstand- 
ing saintly founder Jean Baptiste de la Salle. 

J. G. Porter 
Denver, Colorado 


JUBILEE’S FANS 


After twelve issues, I have nothing but the 
sincerest admiration, respect and gratitude 
for the “effect” JUBILEE has had upon me. 

I feel like a child who discovers there are 
more flavors of ice cream than vanilla, and 
the anticipation with which I await the next 
issue rivals that of a paycheck. 


For a man 38 years old, almost smothered 
into uniformist conformity by the morass of 
commercialization, I thank you again for 
my rescue. 

V. R. REIcHERt 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A very delightful 45 minutes has just passed 
—I read your November, 1959 issue of 
JUBILEE. Every line of your wonderful Catho- 
lic magazine is spiritually energizing. May 
you continue to publish such articles. 
Above all, I was impressed by Abbé 
Pierre’s “Report from India,” the inspiring 
account of Gregorian chant by Dom Baron, 
O.S.B., and Dr. Alexander’s review of Pope 
John’s first year. 
Mortuer Mary June, 0.S.U. 
Frontenac, Minnesota 


I would like to thank you for your very 
unique service in dealing with articles of 


_ the Oriental Rites. The service of your Ikon 


Guild [see inside front cover] is very, very 

much appreciated, because of the wonderful 

stock of records in the foreign languages, 

The Romanian Liturgy which I have received 

from you is the best musical and linguistic 

Romanian I have yet encountered. 
Wituiam Gerorce Popp 
Aurora, IIl. 


Thank you for Wilfrid Sheed and his 
thought-provoking movie reviews. I’ve been 
reading movie reviews since my early crush 
on Wally Reid and his are the best. Erudite 
without being obscure. Polished without glit- 
ter. An honest appraisal with a bit of wit to 
spice his observations. 

Mrs. T. M. Beck 

Homewood, IIl. 


APPEALS 


Your kindness shown to us in the past 
encourages me to turn to you again. 

Several weeks ago a fire occurred in our 
building, and though it was not very serious, 
the firemen broke into the walls, closets, 
rooms, etc; the water poured in from all 
sides causing a complete chaos. 

Recently when we started to re-organize 
the mailing list for the “Pioneers for Living 
the Liturgy,” we discovered, with regret, that 
a certain number of filing cards and listings 
were missing. Now with your kind permis- 
sion we would like to beg the readers of 
JUBILEE who wrote to us to kindly send us a 
post-card with their name and address s0 
that we may restore our mailing list and 
send them our literature. 

Dr. Emiuio Dino 


®& Dr. Dido can be reached at: 152 
West 57 St., New York 19, N.Y.—Eb. 


I have been stationed in Rome, and my 
superiors have asked me to try and help our 
cloistered Sisters. I have founded a fund for 
them, but their needs are so many that I 
thought perhaps some of your readers might 
be interested in helping a cloistered convent 
in Spain, Italy or Portugal. 

Rey. BELLARMINE WiItson, O.Carm. 

Joliet, Tl. 


& For further information, write to 
Father Bellarmine, O.Carm., 29 North 
Broadway, Joliet, Ill. — Eb. 
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THE UNCLE PETER IN US 


We found that while Uncle Peter sells books he rarely reads them. “Ain't 


found much worth putting on my glasses fur since William Dean Howells,” 


says Uncle. “Got a whole celler full o’ Howells — waiting fur the Howells 


revival.” There was a brief Howells flurry last fall, but it passed before Uncle 


could get down cellar and dig the books out from under the turnips. However, 
on top of the turnips was an item on Uncle’s current list called “Hitler In 

Our Selves.” Uncle was shocked. “You mean people really got some of the 
gol-durned Schikelgruber in themselves? Cain't believe it.” We can’t either, 
but there is one thing we do suspect — that there’s a bit of Uncle Peter in 
every one of us: vain, blustering, dog-friendly, self-deluding, suspicious, 
open-hearted, near-sighted, genial and plain foolish all at once. But before 
this turns into a sermon, we want to report that Uncle’s up to his usual 
year-end activities: that means nothing else than drawing up New Year's 
resolutions. His big projcet for the year: finding a suitable beau for his niece 
Lydwine. Ina collect call from Kipper’s Landing, Uncle said: “Got a pretty 
young niece and it’s bout time I interduced her to society. That big Gothic 
ball you fellers have down there sounds just like the place for Lydwine. 
Problem is, who's goin’ to take her?” What Uncle was building up to is: does 
anybody know a tall handsome young man to escort Lydwine to the ball? 

If you know of any, send in your recommendations. (“Don’t want no book 
salesmen,” Uncle snarled. “Had a whippersnapper from the big city who 
drank up all the cherry smash at Peabody's and charged it to my account.”) 

In the meantime, whilé the search begins for a beau for Lydwine, look over 
Uncle’s book bargains. He'll surely need money for his plunge into Society. 


$3.50 EACH 


82) ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE PAPACY, 
by Hans Kuhner. Brief, succinct accounts 
of the reigns of the Popes from Peter to 
Pius XII, including anti-Popes and other 
false claimants. (List price, $6.00) 


83) BERGSONIAN PHILOSOPHY AND 
THOMISM, by Jacques Maritain. A critique 
of his former teacher’s attempts to apply 
scientific data to hwman problems with sug- 
gestions on how Thomism can help inte- 
grate modern scientific discoveries with a 
truly human philosophy. (List price, $6.00) 


$3.00 EACH 


103) THE LETTERS OF SAINT BER- 
NARD OF CLAIRVAUX, translated and 
edited by Bruno Scott James. A collection 
of all the known letters, many of them 
never before printed, of the great twelfth 
century Cistercian. Witty, incisive, and 
saintly, they stand as one of the great 
monuments of Western literature. (LAst 
price, $10) 





UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
for the following (please circle key 


1) Enclosed is $ 


numbers of the books you want): 
42 55 60 78 79 82 


94 96 101 102 103 104 





105 106 107 108 


$2.50 EACH 
55) CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION, edited 
by Anne Fremantle. A thought for each 
day of the year, selected from the writings 
of ancient and modern martyrs, philoso- 
phers, apologists and mystics. (List price, 
$4. 


4.75) 
$2.00 EACH 

42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An inten- 
sive and sympathetic study of the contro- 
versial 8rd century Scriptural interpreter 
and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 
88) SURPRISING MYSTICS, by Father 
Herbert Thurston, S.J. A fascinating in- 
vestigation into some “mystical” and occult 
phenomena involving a number of outward- 
ly pious men and women, by a well known 
explorer of the spirit world. (List price, 
$3.95) 
94) THE WISE MAN FROM THE WEST, 
by Vincent Cronin. The life story of Mat- 
thew Ricci, the remarkable Italian Jesuit 
missionary who ventured into the fabled 
East in order to establish Christianity 
among the Chinese, (List price, $4.50) 





Note: this list walid January, 
1966, only. Please do not order 
from out-dated lists. 


83 88 89 90 92 
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Street 





City and Zone 


Please make check or money order payable to A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


State 







96) ON THE HIGH UPLANDS, by Stan- 
islaw Vincenz. A long rambling “novel” of 
life among the Hutzuls, the Eastern-rite 
people of the Carpathian mountains, in the 
days before Worid War I. An excellent por- 
trait of a little-known branch of the 
Church. (List price, $6) 


101) PIO NONO, by E. S. Hales. A good 
biography of the controversial pope who 
earned the papacy a prestige it had not had 
since the Council of Trent. Mazzini, Gari- 
baldi, Cavour, Victor Emmanuel, Napoleon, 
the Liberal-Catholics and the Ultramon- 
tanes are the people with whom Pio Nono 
had to deal in trying to work out his con- 
cept of an embattled Church in the hostile 
nineteenth century. (List price, $4) 


102) AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 
TRAPP FAMILY. A liturgical tour with 
songs, games, recipes, customs and feast 
day specialties that will keep members of 
the lay apostolate busy from Advent to the 
last Sunday of Pentecost. (List, $3.95) 


104) MOUNT ATHOS, A picture essay of 
nearly 100 photographs of the famous 
Orthodox monastic community in Greece. 
A particularly interesting book in the light 
of current ecumenical efforts. The text is in 
French. 


106) THE LAST ESSAYS OF GEORGE 
BERNANOS, Shortly before his death Ber- 
nanos prepared a series of talks stating his 
views on many matters; the saints, the 
European spirit, revolution and liberty are 
some of the topics. (List price, $4.50) 


$1.50 EACH 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by 
J. B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by a 
friend and fellow newspaperman which 
adds depth to the Englishman known for 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (List 
price, $3.00) 


78) BE NOT SOLICITOUS, edited by 
Maisie Ward. A collection of essays (some 
good, some, we’re sorry to say, indifferent) 
on the providence of God and the Catholic 
family, but all by people who have known 
what it was like to be poor and not to havé 
known what or when the children would eat. 
(List price, $3.00) 


79) CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM 
AND CAPITALISM, by Amintore Fanfani. 
A tough look at the economic situation and 
its relationship to the two halves of the 
Christian world. Worth having even if only 
for reference. (List price, $3.00) 


89) STORM OF GLORY, by John Beevers. 
A new approach to St. Therese and her life 
by a noted English writer who cuts through 
the haze of sentimentality and obscurity. 
(List price, $3) 


90) ORDINATION TO THE PRIEST- 
HOOD, by John Bligh, S.J. This is an im- 
portant book which discusses the purpose 
and background of the ordination cere- 
mony, traces its development through vari- 
ous rites and concludes with a detailed 
description and explanation of its modern 
form. (List price, $3) 


105) PICASSO AND THE BULL, by Vin- 
cente Marrero. One of the most profound 
influences in Mediterranean culture since 
the earliest pre-Christian times, bull fight- 
ing has long been under attack; here is a 
book that discusses the subject from a 
Christian viewpoint. (List price, $3) 


$1.25 EACH 


92) COMMUNITY JOURNEY, by George 
Ineson. This is the famous account of the 
founding of the Taena community, the 
group of English laymen who follow the 
Benedictine rule and have associated them- 
selves with a nearby monastery. (List price, 


$3.25) 
$1.00 EACH 


107) CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT CON- 
FLICTS IN AMERICA, by John J. Kane. 
The author, a noted sociologist, points out 
that tension between U.S. Catholics and 
Protestants has existed almost from the 
founding of the colonies; he discusses its 
causes and manifestations. An important 
book. (List price, $8.50) 


108) HITLER IN OUR SELVES, by Max 
Picard. This is one of the classic works 
about the sickness of our age, of which 
Nazism is the most glaring example: an 
age of the lie, of mediocrity and futility as 
absolutes, of expansion of emptiness, of the 
degradation of the word, of man without 
Sone)” A first-rate diagnosis. (List price, 
8. 
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IKON GUILD ARTWORK | Coming events 





Ikons 


Imported from Europe: Russian folk ikons re- 
produced in heavy bronze and enameled accord- 
ing to traditional techniques by monks of the 
Eastern Rite. In Holy Russia, the large triptych 
of Christ, the Virgin and St. John was often worn 
(closed) by wanderers, monks and other devout 
people on a cord over the chest. The three-bar 
crucifix is from a processional cross. The smaller 
ikons are lovely representations of the Virgin and 
Child. JUBILEE’s prices for all items are excep- 
tionally low. Compare and buy through the Ikon 
Guild. 

® NOTE to seminarians: The smaller ikons (C1 
and C26) make excellent mementos of your ordi- 
nation for relatives and friends. They may be 
engraved on the back with your name and the 
date of ordination. Write for special quantity 
prices. 


C1) Our Lady of Vladimir (2721%"”), $3.00 
C26) Our Lady of Kazan (2x22%"), $2.50 
@ Add 25¢ shipping charges for each 


C5) Cross (plain bronze, 10%" high), $7.50 
C12) Triptych (15% 275%"), $25.00 

C12b) Center panel of Christ from the triptych, 
C22) Our Lady of Kazan (3%24"), $7.50 


@ Add 50¢ shipping charges for each item 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Park Avenue South, New York, 16 


Enclosed is $ for # 





Name 





Street 





City & Zone 


6 


Trappistine nuns in Japan 
help support themselves 
with hand-made madonnas 
in the great tradition of 
Japanese doll - making. 
Standing sixteen inches 
high, each madonna is of 
silk, with hand - painted 
face, brocade kimono, 
pearl rosaries and long 
hair combed and tied Jap- 
anese style. Item # 9; 
price, $30 








A reproduction of a fif- 
teenth-century stone 
French Immaculate Con- 
ception. Finished to simu- 
late the original, this beau- 
tiful figure will make a 
significant addition to your 
home. The statue stands 
about fifteen inches high. 
Item #28; price, $20 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








cont. 
thru 
Jan. 
15 


“DesirE OF NATIONS” art exhibit at 
St. Joseph’s College for Women, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. A Christmas show of 
antique and modern créches and 
paintings depicting the Nativity, on 
display free to the public every week. 
day from 3 to 6 p.m. Over 100 repre. 
sentations of the birth of Christ by 
artists in all parts of the world are 
being featured, including André Gir. 
ard, Lauren Ford, Robert Rambusch, 
The gallery is located at 245 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE CHURCH AND THE ECUMENICAL 
MoveMEnT, a lecture by Rev. Gustave 
A. Weigel, S.J. at St. Ignatius School, 
50 East 84 St., N.Y.C. 8:30 p.m. Ad- 
mission: $1. 


Lay Missionary INFORMATION 
WEEKEND at Childerley Farm, near 
Wheeling, Ill., conducted by Interna- 
tional Catholic Auxiliaries, to explore 
the progress and possibilities within 
the lay mission field. Speakers from 
various phases of mission activity will 
participate. For further details and 
accommodations, write to ICA head- 
quarters: 1734 Asbury Ave., Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 
* ae * * 

Seconp ANNUAL Pio Decimo Catu- 
otic Tour oF Europe, including at- 
tendance at the Oberammergau Pas- 
sion Play, is now being arranged by 
tour leaders Rev. Gregory Smith, 0. 
Carm. and Armand Jacopin, Art Pro- 
fessor at St. Joseph’s College in 
Brooklyn. Leaving New York July 
17th, the 43-day tour will visit shrines 
and places of Catholic interest in ten 
countries. For complete details, apply 
to The Pio Decimo Tour, 1586 E. 36 
St., Brooklyn 34, N.Y. CLoverdale 
2-7585 


THE GALLERY CuI RHO, a new art 
gallery at 720 Nosth Rush St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois, announces that it will 
specialize in contemporary religious 
art for church and home. The gal- 
ery’s first show features the work of 
Carl Merschel, Ann Grill, James Mar- 
zuki, Sister M. Augusta and other 
liturgical artists. Hours are: 9 to 5 
daily; 1 to 5 on Saturdays. 


Applications for a $2,000 graduate 
scholarship offered by the Associated 
Newman Alumni of New York will 
be accepted through February 15, 
1960. Open to Catholics who expect 
to teach at secular colleges or who 
have been accepted as doctoral can- 
didates; for residents of New York 
City, Long Island and counties of 
Westchester, Ulster, Rockland, Duch- 
ess, Orange, Putnam or Sullivan, or 
persons studying in these areas. 
For application, write to: Scholar- 
ship Committee, Associated Newman 
Alumni of New York, Room 103, 
Earl Hall, Columbia Univ., New York 
ZA, N.2. 


@ As a service to its readers, JUBILEE will 
regularly publish notice of coming events. 
Send data to the Events Editor. 
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Outstanding books 
for the New Year 


SOURCES AND RESOURCES 
By Barry Ulanov 

With penetrating insight, Ulanov 
analyzes the literary traditions of 
Christian humanism and discusses 
the writings of, among others, Dan- 
te, Shakespeare, Sterne, Fielding, 
and Dostoevsky. $4.50 


POLITICAL THOUGHT: 
Men and Ideas 

By John A. Abbo 

A clear and thorough exposition 
of the more significant stages in 
the development of Western 
thought, including special treat- 
ments of American political 
thought, the Fabians, and Italian 
Fascism. $5.75 


JOHN CHRYSOSTOM AND 
HIS TIME, Vol. I 
By Chrysostomus Baur, O.S.B. 


Translated by Sr. M. Gonzaga, 

R.S.M. 

Father Baur’s work is certain to be 

regarded as the definitive study of 

this early Doctor of the a 
75 


CHRISTIANITY IN 
CONFLICT 


By John A. Hardon, S.J. 

A non-polemical, highly objective 
appraisal of Protestantism, as seen 
through Catholic eyes. $4.50 


WOMEN, WORDS, AND 
WISDOM 

By Solange Hertz 

A witty and informal discussion of 
sanctity for the housewife, by a 
gifted new Catholic writer. $3.50 


CATHOLIC REFORMER 


By Paul H. Hallett 


A life of St. Cajetan of Thiene, 
one of the most powerful leaders 
of the Counter-Reformation. $3.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE 
NEWMAN 
PRESS 
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St. Louis Priory students practice soccer in front of the monastery. The building’s first floor cells are used 
were started four years ago, the first American foundation affiliated with Ampleforth. The new buildings for the Priory were 


ST. LOUIS PRIORY 


A new Benedictine school follows 
the English system in education 


Stephen Leacock once said that every educational estab 
lishment should be built around a man smoking a pipe 
Students, he felt, could be added later, then books, anc 
finally (if the climate insisted) some sort of housing. Thi 
order — which is, in fact, traditional to Western educatio 
— has been precisely reversed in our own times. The build 

‘ings usually come first these days; the teachers, with o° 
without pipe, comes an easy last. 

St. Louis Priory has reverted to form. The St. Loui 
laymen who founded it were determined to build thei 
school around the best possible teachers. A cross-countr 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARTHUR FILLMORE 





Robert Bannister, one of seven lay teachers, quizzes boys 
in a seventh-grade Latin Class. The Priory’s classes are 


limited to one teacher for every fifteen boys. 
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emporarily as classrooms; the second floor is cloistered for the nine English monks now at the Priory. The Priory and school 
lesigned by the architects of St. Louis’s famed modern air terminal. 


search led them (in 1954), by way of Portsmouth Priory, 
to Ampleforth College in England, where a particularly 
lively and various form of Benedictine education flourishes. 
The monks, falling in with the spirit of the request, agreed 
not only to found the new school, but also to send three of 
their most distinguished scholars to set its educational style. 
The Priory stands a few miles outside of St. Louis. On 
top of a hill, and just above a small lake, the estate homes 
stand in a smart cluster. To the left is an imposing, modern 
building of glass and red brick; beyond that, one can see 
the beginnings of some large-scale construction work ; and 
farther back still, more new buildings, a scattering of 


colonial cottages, and the inevitable playing fields. 


Within this setting is carried on one of the oldest and 
most rigorous forms of Christian education. The new 
main building is a monastery for the monks; the con- 
siruction work will eventually be a church (circular, with 
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parabolic arches) ; the other buildings include a science 
wing and a rather arresting gymnasium, which actually 
looks more like a church than the church will. “Tradition,” 
as the Prior told the architects, “is not static but living” 
— and the architects have taken him at his word. 

It is not only in appearance that St. Louis Priory is 
striking. It is probably the only school in the Middle West 
founded and run by Englishmen; and probably the only 
one where grades are called “forms” and masters are called 

r.” The property — and impetus — for the school were 
provided four years ago by a group of laymen, under the 
aegis of Archbishop Joseph Ritter. Their object: to give 
St. Louis a Catholic junior and senior high school of the 
highest intellectual and religious quality, where average 
and above-average boys can travel as fast and as far as 
their capacities will carry them in the direction of a truly 
universal education. 














High school students start classes as an early morning fog disappears into the valleys below the monastery. The school is separated 
into an upper and lower division open on the basis of merit to boys from the archdiocese of St. Louis and non-Catholic students. 
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During morning English class, Mike O’Brian, a freshman student, lectures to his classmates on jet planes; the nine other students 
will take notes and be responsible for the material covered. High school classes of thirty students are divided into two groups, 
depending on ability. 


Long hours and hard work 


The priory monks have no desire to make their school an 
embattled outpost of Empire. Their goal is to produce a 
distinctively American school reaching the highest Ameri- 
can standards — and perhaps a little beyond. To get there, 
the boys are expected to start a bit earlier and work a bit 
harder. Latin and French, for instance, begin in the seventh 
grade, along with science and some pretty abstruse mathe- 
matics. The school-day is comparatively long, too, running 
from 8:35 a.m. to five p.m. plus (anything up to two and a 
half hours of homework constituting the plus) with time 
off in the afternoon for games. 

This program is nothing like as grim as it sounds. The 
monks are singularly gracious and cheerful, with no sug- 
gestion of treacle or brimstone about them; and there are 
cther, more direct compensations. Tests and grades are not 


taken with fatal seriousness ; non-academic interests, from Senior high school students watch a demonstration on the 
separation of mixtures by Father Paul Kidner, O.S.B., in 
the recently opened science wing. The sciences and 
mathematics are taught in coordinated 

ary the load. (One of the most popular : Arnold Toynbee.) courses from the seventh to twelfth grades. 


mechanical drawing to jazz, are sympathetically encour- 
ged; and guest lecturers are brought in at intervals to 
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Accentuating the apacio, Father Austin Rennick, O.S.B., slows 
pace of seventh-grade music students. “Music,” says Father 
Austin, “is a mental discipline advocated by Plato and Socra- 
tes.” Father Austin is organizing a symphony orchestra among 
the Priory students. 








Headmaster Father Timothy Horner, O.S.B., red-haired scholar 
and athlete, arbitrates a discipline question with boys, to 

be settled by the monks and two groups of students — the 
headmaster’s committee and the second headmaster’s 
monitors. 
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“God save the queen! This is rather disheartening.” Father 
Augustine Measures, O.S.B., who holds an honors degree in 
classics from Oxford, expresses his dismay during Latin class. 


The Priory recommends four years of two languages and 31 years 


of Greek for many upper school boys. 


The Priory’s faculty 


The monks who formed this first nucleus — Fathers 
Columba Cary-Elwes, Timothy Horner and Luke Rigby 
— have several things in common besides their distinction 
as teachers. Each is an Oxford graduate, each is a man of 
wide, unpedantic interests. Father Cary-Elwes, in particu- 
lar, has a notable reputation as an all-rounder: writer, 
broadcaster, theologian and expert in the Romance lan- 
guages. Father Timothy, the new headmaster, was cited 
and decorated for his brilliant war record in the Far East. 

During the summer vacations (which they consider too 
long), and the winter ones (which they consider too 
short) , the Priory teachers broaden themselves still further 
by traveling around the United States, getting the feel and 
flavor of their new home. 


Pri of St. Louis is Father Columba Cary-Elwes, 
0.°.3., who was also prior at Ampleforth. 
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Science teacher Father Paul Kidner, O.S.B. 
arrived this year from the Pontifical 
University in Rome after receiving an honors 
degree in engineering from Oxford. 


Father Thomas Loughlin, O.S.B., head 
of the science department, designed 

the interior of the science wing to 
recommendations of an English scholars’ 
and scientists’ committee. 
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Out for football drill, boys practice during a daily 90-minute afternoon athletic period. American coaches 


coach football and basketball ; monks, rugby. 


Father Austin offers the conventual Mass, a daily dialogue 
Mass in which the boys participate with the Benedictines. The 
monks begin their private Masses shortly after five a.m. 
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Athletics and balanced monasticism 


The Middle West is probably not quite ready for cricket. 
but the Priory does field a rugby football team, which is 
reputedly the scourge of Missouri. In any case, the mai 
emphasis at St. Louis is not muscular but spiritual. It is a 
monastic school, which means that counter-point to th« 
school activities, runs the ceaseless work of prayer and 
praise. At a ratio of fifteen boys to a monk, the canonica! 
life of meditation and devotion can be shared by all withou! 
mass production. 

“Balanced and unashamedly mixed,” is how Father 
Cary-Elwes describes the Benedictine spirit. Ever sinc: 
the sixth century, the Benedictines have been holding the 
middle ground against extremes. In their American con- 
text, they find intellectual work to be done — but the day 


still begins and ends in the chapel. 


Father Thomas and the prior chant Vespers fror 


provisional monastic choir at the side of the « ‘ar. 
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Blaise Pascal (1623-1662): Although allied through most of his life to the heretical Jansenists of Port Royal, his writings, 
particularly the “Pensées,” have taken their place among the classics of the Western World and have far more than sectarian 
validity. “We know the truth,” he wrote, “not only by the reason, but by the heart. The heart has its reasons which the 

reason does not know.” 
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SAE OST RT pal, 


Pascal 


A great scientist, a savage 


polemicist, a profound religious 


thinker, he holds an ambiguous 


position with the Church 


by PETER WHITE 


LAISE PASCAL was probably the most brilliant man of 
his time. Almost every page of his works shows a 
muscular grace of intellect as he attacks some prob- 
lem in science or philosophy which most of us would 
far rather leave to someone else. 

When Pascal was in his twenties, in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, he did original work on the measure- 
ment of cycloid and conic sections and in the theory of the 
arithmetical triangle. He studied the vacuum, equilibrium 
of liquids, and the atmospheric pressure. In the field of 
mathematics he evolved refinements very few modern stu- 
dents can even follow. In attempting to solve a friend’s 
gambling problem he worked out the mathematics of prob- 
ability from which we derive the actuarial science used in 
the insurance business as well as in pari-mutuel betting. He 
discovered the hydraulic principle. His calculating machine 
was the first workable one ever made and is the ancestor of 
the cash register and IBM computer. He was also the first 
to measure accurately changes in barometric pressure. He 
started mass transportation on land with a horse-drawn bus 
line in Paris which he made over to the poor as a charitable 
trust; he is also said to have been the first man to wear a 
\-Tistwatch. 

But he is remembered today primarily for the Pensées, 
one of the “great books” of Western man, although not an 
‘specially popular one. It is hard to read, being a collection 
‘f apparently unconnected notes, some so trenchant and 
| owerful that the print stands right out on the page, others 
completely unintelligible, and still others impossible to 
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agree with. Great stretches are unrewarding at first read- 
ing; we either put down the book and turn to something 
easier, or go on grimly until some thought catches fire and 
suddenly our most private, interior self is wholly engaged 
by the authority of Pascal’s unmistakeable intelligence. 

ASCAL was born in the Auvergne in 1623. He was a 
child prodigy. He suffered from a persistently defec- 
tive fontenelle, or skull closure, which caused him 
agonizing headaches all his life. From the time he 

first learned to speak, he astonished everyone by the acute- - 
ness and pertinence of his questions. His father was a 
lawyer. He had two sisters, Gilberte and Jacqueline. 

When Pascal was eight, his father moved to Paris and 
began to educate the boy personally according to his own 
theories. Etienne Pascal had a firm principle of keeping 
his son always mentally ahead of what he was studying so 
that he would understand immediately. Young Pascal was 
to think everything out for himself, as far as possible. His 
father wanted him to postpone geometry and mathematics 
until he had done with Greek and Latin, but relented when 
Blaise picked up Euclid on his own. When his father became 
a tax collector at Rouen in 1639, and had to spend many 
late nights adding up lengthy columns of figures, Blaise 
invented and perfected “La Pascaline,” the first calculating 
machine that could add, subtract, divide and multiply. He 
made several copies and gave them hopefully to wealthy 
potential patrons. He had some very practical ideas for the 
mass production of this device, but he was never able to 
get real revenue from it. 

The Pascals were Catholics, but not serious ones, except 
for Blaise’s mother, Antoinette Begon, who died when he 
was a baby. When Pascal was 23, his sister Jacqueline 
brought the family into contact with the Jansenists, a group 
who followed the special rigorist teachings of a French 
bishop named Cornelius Jansen, Bishop of Ypres in 1636. 
To over-simplify an enormously difficult question, the 
Jansenists took the position that man’s fall had made his 
will a hopelessly damaged instrument, and that he could 
only follow whichever inclinations were strongest. God’s 
grace was an irresistible upward pull, given only to the 
few at God’s pleasure, and susceptible of withdrawal. This 
perhaps explains the rigorous regime the Jansenists im- 
posed on themselves to attain and keep grace, also the an- 
tagonism towards this doctrine on the part of the Jesuits, 
who believed with Luis Molina that every man is granted 
sufficient grace for the good life, and that it is up to him 
to take advantage of it. 

ASCAL became intensely interested in theology, which 
together with history. had been slighted in his educa- 
tion. He continued important scientific work, but 
religion and the study of Scripture became his great 

concern, After Etienne Pascal died in 1651, Jacqueline 
was free to become a nun at the Jansenist center of Port 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 22 
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The heresy of Jansenism was a matter of great public concern in France and in the Church. This contemporary cartoon shows Janseni 5 
denounced by pope and king alike, acknowledging their errors and renouncing the hidden taint of Calvinism in their doctrine. 
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Antoine Arnauld, known as “the Great,” 
was a French theologian. The day after 

his ordination to the priesthood, he 

retired to the Jansenist convent of 

Port Royal of which his sister, Mére 
Angelique, was abbess. His writings 
against the Jesuit method of confession 
won him a condemnation by the Sorbonne, 
but the support of Pascal in his 
PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 
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Mére Angelique, the abbess of Port Royal, 
was Arnauld’s sister and a strong 
Jansenist influence in his life and in 

those of Blaise and Jacqueline Pascal. 
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Pascal’s record of his “conversion,” found after his death: 
The year of grace, 1654. 
Monday, 23rd. November, Feast of St. Clement, Pope and Martyr, 
and of others in the Martyrology 
Vigil of St. Chrysogonous, Martyr, and others, 
From about half-past ten in the evening until about half- 
past twelve 
FIRE 
God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, not of the 
philosophers and savants 
Certitude. Certitude. Sentiment. Joy. Peace 
God of Jesus Christ. 
My God and Thy God 
“Thy God shall be my God” 
Forgetfulness of the world and of everything except God 
He is to be found only in the ways taught in the Gospel 
Grandeur of the human soul 
Righteous Father, the world hath not known Thee, but I have 
known Thee 
Joy, joy, joy, tears of joy 
I have fallen from Him 
‘They have forsaken Me, the Fountain of living waters’ 
My God, wilt Thou forsake me? 
May I not fall from Him for ever 
This is life eternal, that they might know Thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ Whom Thou has sent 
Jesus Christ 
Jesus Christ 
I have fallen away: I have fled from Him, denied Him crucified 
Him 
May I not fall from Him for ever 
We hold Him only by the ways taught in the Gospel 
Renunciation total and sweet 
Total submission to Jesus Christ and to my director 
Eternally in joy for a day’s exercise on earth 
I will not forget Thy word. Amen. 





Royal. Pascal made a retreat there and became a close 
friend of the community’s leading personalities. 

Port Royal and the episode of Jansenism in Church his- 
tory is something so fascinating and complex that over a 
thousand books have been written on it. Many highly dis- 
tinguished people — Racine, for example — were involved. 
As the Old Catholics, it still survives as a small sect in 
Holland. Pascal, a natural bachelor, found that its aristo- 
cratic austerity suited him well. He was encouraged along 
this path by what must have been an overwhelming mys- 
tical experience on November 23, 1654, an intense feeling 
of the presence of “the God of Abraham and of Isaac, not 
of the philosophers,” which lasted for two hours, left him 
a fundamentally changed man, and moved him to record 
it as best he could in his famous “Memorial” which his 
valet found sewn in his clothes after his death. 

HE FOLLOWING YEAR Pascal was asked to aid the Jan- 
senists of Port Royal in their acrimonious dispute 
with the Jesuits which had resulted in condemnation 
by the Sorbonne of their official theologian, Antoine 

Arnauld. 

Pascal’s pamphlets—the Provincial Letters — were 
charged with cauterizing raillery against the principal indi- 
viduals and institutions opposing Port Royal. The dispute 
originally hinged on five heretical propositions condemned 
in the Bull, “Cum Occasione,” by Innocent X, obscurely 
buried in an enormous book on St. Augustine written by 
Jansen. The Jansenists were generally willing to go along 
with the condemnation of the propositions, but were un- 
willing to admit that these could be found in the book, 
and would sign no paper admitting that they were. This 
anomaly was exploited by Pascal, who wrote that the argu- 
ment hinged on an issue of fact, not of faith, and that no 
Pope could change the facts. Eighteen of his anonymous 
pamphlets came off the press and were sellouts, leaving 
thousands of literate people with the indelible impression 
that all truth, justice, good taste and true religion were on 
the side of the Port Royal dissidents and that the Jesuits 
were monsters. 

In 1656 Pascal’s niece was apparently miraculously 
cured of an eye disease at Port Royal by being touched 
with a relic from the Crown of Thorns. This further con- 
firmed Pascal’s belief that he was on the side of the angels, 


and gave a temporary advantage to Port Royal in its ulti- 


mately unsuccessful struggle for survival. 

The Letters were a devastating success, and the élite of 
Paris talked of little else every time a new one appeared. 
They have since given a great deal of savage pleasure to 
people who could never be bothered to inquire what the 
fight was all about, and they have done untold harm. They 
are a terrible example of what can happen when a clever 
writer gets hold of just enough theology to make a lot of 
theologians look publicly ridiculous, by imputing improper 
connotations to the technical language of theologians and 
examining what they say in these special words by the light 
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of a specious logic. Thirty years after Pascal’s death, the 
Provincial Letters were to be effectively answered, but at 
the time they provoked the learned but fallible adversaries 
of Port Royal into unwise counterblasts which only in- 
volved them deeper and deeper. 

The first ten of the Provincial Letters are a brilliant work 
of the imagination, in which scholarship is used, expertly, 
but unfairly, to produce an effect on the reader and get 
him firmly on the Jansenist side. Pascal quoted excerpts 
from Jesuit casuistry and moral theology which, taken out 
of context, sound wholly unacceptable to decent people. 

Letters XI through XVII and a scarcely begun frag- 
ment of a nineteenth letter are all either addressed “to the 
Reverend Fathers, the Jesuits” or to Father Annat, their 
superior, and deal mostly with some apparently vulnerable 
points in the anonymous Jesuit apologists’ published at- 
tacks on the first ten Provincials. These last eight letters 
are quite different in tone, consisting of serious polemic, 
rebuttal, counterattack ; the writer’s mind is now wholly 
engaged, and out for blood. 

To the Jesuit charge that he was “guilty of turning 
sacred things to ridicule,” Pascal wrote : 

“What, fathers ! Must the vagaries of your doctors pass 
for the verities of the Christian faith? .. . 

“Who can look without laughing at the decision of 
Bauny, respecting the person who employs another to set 
fire to his neighbor’s barn; that of Cellot on restitution ; 
the rule of Sanchez in favor of sorcerers; the plan of 
Hurtado for avoiding the sin of duelling by taking a 
walk through a field and waiting for a man; the compli- 
ments of Bauny for escaping usury ; the way of avoiding 
simony by a detour of the intention, and keeping clear of 
falsehood by speaking high and low; and such other 
opinions of your most grave and reverend doctors ?” 

Pascal discusses almsgiving, simony, the ethics of bank- 
ruptcy, murder, lying, character defamation, heresy, for- 
gery, the Port Royal conventual rule, damnation, the 
constitution abjuring the five Jansenist propositions which 
Port Royal was under pressure to sign. He adverts in 
Letter XVII to the very important question at issue, 
whether Christ died for all men or only for the elect, and 
maintains that the Jansenists themselves had condemned 
the idea that He died only for the elect. The XVIIIth Let- 
ter, addressed to Father Annat, is a most convincing 
polemic, and it would require a great deal of learning not 
to be wholly seduced by Pascal’s apparently ironclad argu- 
mentation. Later he was to write in the Pensées, “If my 
letters are condemned at Rome, that which I condemn in 
them is condemned in Heaven. Ad tuum, Domine Jesu, 
tribunal appello.” 

The Letters were indeed condemned in Rome and are 
on the Index. 

The last word on this controversy will probably not be 
written for some time. As Ernest Mortimer points out, the 
Jesuits were motivated by a concern for souls, and saw that 
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a church moving in the direction the Jansenists were taking 
would have room only for a tiny élite, rather than the world 
full of sinners for which she was founded. There cannot be 
much doubt, from the debating points Pascal scored in the 
Provincials, that though the Jesuits were right they handled 
their side clumsily. 

ASCAL now concentrated on religious questions almost 
exclusively. His health had never been good since he 
had overstrained himself in his early studies, and he 
began to fail physically and mentally. He decided to 

embark on an ambitious apostolic venture, a book of 
“Apology for the Christian Religion” designed to convert 
the irreligious, libertine but attractive friends he had been 
seeing for years, like the Duc de Roannez and the Chevalier 
de Méré. Because his memory was no longer the instant 
and infallible machine it had been, he began to make a 
practice of writing down or dictating to someone notes on 
odd scraps of paper from which he intended to compile 
the book. He died at 39, before he could start writing the 
book, and these notes are the Pensées. They were classified 
simply by means of the fourteen separate bundles in which 
they were found, a division most editors follow. 

The French consider the Pensées the finest treasure of 
their literature, even though they are in the nature of a 
writer’s commonplace book compiled for his information 
only, just the very first stage of a serious work. 

In the Pensées we find a few burning embers left over 
from Pascal’s war with the Jesuits. There are Jansenist 
attitudes on human nature that seem wholly unacceptable : 


> a condemnation of the 


“A poet—not an honest man,’ 
theater and all forms of entertainment as “dangerous,” 
other rigorisms of that sort which may have been Jansen- 
ist, or may have been typical of the age when actors were 
refused Christian burial. Monsignor Guardini says in his 
study of Pascal that the sentences which sound downright 
un-Christian were objections Pascal was anticipating from 
the libertine men of high fashion he was trying to convert. 
The most famous passage, “The Wager,” puts the matter 
of being an obedient Christian on a gambler’s basis: 
“Think what you win if you really gain eternal happiness, 
think how little you stand to lose by comparison if there 
is no life after death — you will have led an honest life 
and will have conquered your passions and improved your 
character.” It is worth remembering that many of his 
close friends were great dicers. 

His relationship with these friends is of some importance 


if one is to understand his make-up. The same uniquely 


perceptive brain that ferreted secrets out of nature and 
constructed new mathematical systems had a super-sensi- 
tivity to reality at every encounter. His close friend the 
Chevalier de Méré was a great gentleman, in the very best 
sense, and Pascal saw the merit of his refinement of man- 
ners and speech, which aimed not at fanciness but at 
honesty. It is the honesty of mind in the Pensées that makes 
them such a treasure. 
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Curiously enough, nothing but outrageously bowdler- 
ized editions of the Pensées were available for 200 years 
after Pascal’s death. Since the true text was made available 
in the 1870's, various editors have tried to put the sen- 
tences in some kind of order which gives an approximation 
of consecutiveness, but it is manifestly impossible to write 
from these notes the book Pascal would have written had 
he lived. 

T IS HARD to put in words the quality of greatness in: 
the Pensées. Reading them is an intimately personal 
experience, which has even been characterized as an 
indiscretion, for these notes show Pascal’s mind off 

guard. Miguel de Unamuno said of this book : “What con- 
stitutes the eternal force of Pascal . . . is that there are 
as many Pascals as there are men who, while they read 
him, feel him, not limiting themselves to understanding 
him.” 

The Pensées, when they speak to us directly, have the 
quality of conversation with a friend who compels us by 
his very presence to think at our best, be our most recol- 
lected and most serious selves, and suitably despise the 
second-rate. Some of the Pensées, of course, require enor- 
mous learning to understand, and we would be deceiving 
ourselves to pretend we were following. For the general 
reader there is nothing with such a sustained, overwhelm- 
ing effect as the long quotations of passages of Scripture, 
particularly the Old Testament, which we can assume were 
Pascal’s favorites, and formed the roots of faith in his own 
heart. Just as we are alienated by someone showing utter 
insensitivity to what we love, we are bound by Shake- 
speare’s proverbial hoops of steel to a man who demon- 
strates that he loves something we love with immeasurably 
more fire than we ourselves can summon. After listening 
to Pascal’s own conversation, as it were, by going over his 
private thoughts, hearing him quote the Bible has the 
sound of a great organ, and one puts down the book deeply 
shaken by an unaccustomed voltage of primal energy. 

Then the spell is broken abruptly by a blast at the Jesuits, 
and we are out of sympathy until we realize that the Jesuits 
of seventeenth-century France and those we know today 
are not the same; the Jesuits can now write of Pascal’s 
holiness — notwithstanding the name-calling that went on 
in the days of the Provincials. However chivalrous one 
cares to be about explaining away this antagonism, a look 
at the history and constitution of the Society of Jesus 
quickly illuminates the radical difference in approach be- 
tween the sickly, isolated individualist genius Pascal and 
the disciplined corporate thinking of Jesuits under obedi- 
ence, at a time when they were under fire from other 
quarters within Catholic Christendom besides their dan- 
gerous polemical adversary. 

Pascal believed that religious assent transcended reason, 
yet he never ceased being a great scientist whose grasp of 
the very heart of natural philosophy was unequalled in his 
time, and has had very few peers in recorded history. JJ 
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PROTESTANTS AND CATHOLICS 
IN 
GERMANY 


A report on current 
ecumenical efforts 


by SYLVESTER P. THEISEN 


tor in bringing Catholics and Prot- 

estants in Germany into contact 
with each other on the level of religious 
truth was their persecution by a common 
enemy, the Nazi regime. The two 
Churches faced the situation somewhat 
differently, but basically they learned that 
against this enemy they shared many 
truths as Christians with a common com- 
mitment. Until the Nazi persecution came 
in the 1930s, both Churches, in regarding 
each other; were psychologically oriented 
toward the past, recalling constantly their 
centuries of theological opposition. It was 
a harsh shock to be confronted suddeniy 
with the realization that, at the present 
time, they were not enemies but allies. 
Nor were they merely allies out of fear of 
a common enemy; they were allies be- 
cause they shared values and truths. Thus, 
they perforce became oriented to the 
present and to the future. 

Although one may indeed deplore the 
general cooperation of Christians in Ger- 
many with the Nazi aims insofar as they 
did not touch ecclesiastical interests 
directly, it is also an accepted fact that the 
most consistent German resistance to the 
Nazis came from the Churches, both Prot- 
estant and Catholic. In the nature of its 
structure, the Catholic Church was strong 
in maintaining the purity of its doctrines 
and the allegiance of its members. But the 
Protestant Church was more vulnerable. 
Its historical connection with the provin- 
cial governments, as well as the shifting 
sands of its theology and the absence of a 
public teaching authority, left the mem- 
bers of the Protestant Church with no 
clear vision of what constituted “The 
Church.” If liberal theology had still per- 
meated Protestantism in 1933, as it did in 
1900, the case would have been utterly 
hopeless. When Hitler came to power in 
1933, he immediately sought to transform 
the Protestant Church into an instrument 
of his government. During the previous 
year there had already developed a group 
who wanted to integrate the Christian 
message with the purposes of the Nazi 
Party. Hitler was able to send some of 
these “German Christians” into the re- 
gional Churches as a Fifth Column. 

The Protestant Church did not present 
a united front such as was displayed by 
the Catholic bishops. Protestant pastors 
were thrown to a large extent upon their 
own spiritual resources. They faced the 
urgent task of making their threatened 
congregations understand the doctrinal 
substance of the Christian religion in 
order to prevent them from going over to 
the “German Christians.” They could not 
achieve this by giving antipapal sermons 


T HE most important socio-political fac- 


or otherwise castigating the Catholics fr 
alleged doctrinal distortions. Quite < >. 
viously, Catholics too were Christians a: d 
not enemies. The circumstances invit: d 
expressions of solidarity between the ty > 
Confessions. They found themselves  :. 
operating in practical affairs connect: 4 
with surviving under Nazi persecution. 
The experiences of Protestant Chur: 4 
leaders in the Nazi era included comp. '- 
sory military service, concentratic 1 
camps, and executions. Those were yea s 
when external practices demanded inn r 
resources. The social pressures did not : -- 
inforce the old routine acceptance §f 
Christian forms. The youth movemer s 
were absorbed into the Hitler You‘). 
Social activities formerly carried on [| y 
the Churches were severely curtailed | y 
the Nazis. Through social circumstanc:s 
and suffering, many Protestant ministe:s 
developed greater interiority than hed 
been the mode. The confusing situation of 
their fragmented Church, infiltrated as it 
was by “German Christians,” caused them 
to search for their own Christian founca- 
tions. This search for the meaning of “The 
Church,” for a unity of the followers of 
Christ, for a fuller nourishment of the 
spirit of man, did not pervade all or even 
a majority of the members of the Protest- 
ant Church. But it touched enough so that 
one can say it awakened German Protest- 
ant leaders to the possibility of a pro- 
founder and richer Christian existence. 


ANY features of the Nazi era 
M fostered among Protestants and 

Catholics a vivid awareness of the 
fact that they shared Christian beliefs 
and values in a world increasingly non- 
Christian. They no longer looked upon 
each other as opponents. Catholics real- 
ized that Protestants were not merely 
anti-Catholic but that they too loved Christ 
and were willing to suffer for Him. The 
satanic Nazi movement forced thoughtfu! 
people to reflect on the nature of their 
own persuasions, Once the Nazis had con- 
solidated their victories over the Chris- 
tian social organizations, which fell one 
by one, neither of the Christian Churches 
could carry on its varied external activit. 
They were thus restricted to the mo:e 
interior spaces of Christian existence. As 
cultural and social expression disa>- 
peared, the essentials of the Christi:n 
religion were more clearly seen by t!e 
Christian individual. Compulsory restr :- 
tions indirectly helped to illuminate wt: at 
was central and what was peripheral. T :e 
Catholics enjoyed more religious s:'>- 
stance. The liturgical movement, whi'h 
started in the monasteries and nt 
spread to the university student grou: s, 
now enriched Catholic parish life. Wh .n 
the need for individual resources v 1s 
overwhelming or the celebration °f 
the Mass was impossible, Catholics turr 4 
to the reading of the New Testament ft: 2 
greater extent than they would have 
normal times. They read it too when th y 
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yere in groups with Protestants since 
hey had the Bible in common. Thus Cath- 
slices, who hitherto had been chiefly nour- 
shed by the sacrament of the altar and 
the piety that grew around it, experienced 
anew the spiritual vitality that could be 
‘ound in the Word of God which came to 
hem in the Bible. They learned to appre- 

ate Protestant spirituality too. Thus, 

om the most varied aspects of human ex- 

tence, developments conspired to bring 

1@ members of the two Christian 

aurches closer together. We must now 

<amine the contemporary men and move- 
ents that help or hinder this movement 
ward union. 

At the end of the Nazi period, Protest- 

its and Catholics of Germany had broken 

me of the psychological barriers of the 
ist but the theological differences re- 
ained. Long before World War II, the 
atholic priest, Dr. Max Metzger, had en- 

»uraged a movement to break down the 

arriers between Christians arising from 

ifferences in belief. Others had started 

but Father Metzger gave it verve. He 
called together a dozen Catholics and a 
jozen non-Catholic Christian leaders to 
discuss in fraternal charity their basic 
religious beliefs. It was hoped that this 
creation of an atmosphere of mutual good 
will and a sincere dialogue would eventu- 
aily remove the scandal of disunity among 
Christians and bring all Christians into 
One Holy Universal Church. Hence, the 
name “Una Sancta” was given to this asso- 
ciation. 

The basic aims of the Una Sancta move- 
ment included the reduction of prejudices 
that became traditional through the cen- 
turies, the study of beliefs which are 
mutually held by Protestants and Catho- 
lics, the recognition of the positive Chris- 
tian values in some of the beliefs and 
practices of Protestants, and the establish- 
ment of programs which will enable diver- 
gences to be examined fruitfully. 

The Una Sancta movement flourished 
wonderfully in the early postwar years. It 
was an attempt to promote understanding, 
not to recruit converts. It had splendid 
success in bringing together Christians of 
different Churches for serious discus- 
sions. 

The articles, lectures, and discussions 
clarify many of the individual doctrines 
sc the increased mutual understanding 
sometimes brings surprising nearness. 
But there remains the basic division: for 
Cetholics the Una Sancta Ecclesia is al- 
re»dy with us, whereas for the Protestants 
it s an ideal whose realization belongs to 
th. future. 

HILE the Una Sancta movement has 
\V dedicated participants from both 

Churches, its basic inspiration 
ari its general complexion comes from 
C: -holics. Some Lutheran ministers with 
a atholic yearning have developed their 
ov. 1 movement, addressed chiefly to Prot- 
es ants. The leading members of this 
m: vement became aware of each other 
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during the postwar years through reading 
each other’s articles, in various period- 
icals, on topics of theological and liturgi- 
cal reform within Protestantism. Gradu- 
ally they met each other personally. By 
1954, they were writing long Circular Let- 
ters which they sent to Protestant minis- 
ters in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. 
In this way they hoped to make contact 
with others who were interested in this 
reform. Twice a year, they organized 
meetings that lasted several days, at 
which interested persons could hear lec- 
tures and join in the discussion of these 
controversial topics. The association of 
leaders in this endeavor took the name 
Die Sammlung (“The Gathering”), de- 
rived from the words of Christ: “He who 
does not gather with me, scatters” (Mat- 
thew 12:30). Much smaller than the Una 
Sancta movement, The Gathering never- 
theless has a following of over a thousand 
Protestants and contacts with a few hun- 
dred interested Catholics. 

In a sense, the Communists have taken 
over the role played earlier by the Nazis 
in bringing Protestants and Catholics to- 


-gether. This is especially true in East 


Germany, dominated by a puppet Com- 
munist government. The problem is es- 
pecially great for the Protestants since 
the large majority of the 18,000,000 in- 
habitants of East Germany belong to that 
Church, while only a little more than one- 
tenth of them belong to the Catholic 
Church. The substitution of various Com- 
munist ceremonies for the Christian sac- 
raments of baptism, confirmation, and 
marriage, the compulsory attendance at 
anti-religious state schools, the numerous 
restrictions on travel, and the suppression 
of Christian literature are bravely coun- 
teracted by both Protestants and Catholics. 
Many current periodicals contain detailed 
accounts of the Communist attempt to 
paganize youth and the courageous efforts 
made by Christian leaders to reduce the 
damage. 

Not only in the Soviet Zone, but in West 
Germany too, the Communists have great- 
ly influenced religious relations. This has 
been felt especially through the ten or 
eleven million refugees from Communism 
that have streamed into West Germany 
since the war. These refugees of both Con- 
fessions scattered all over the country 
without regard to religious affiliation. In 
Germany the population pattern had been, 
as a result of the principle of “cuius regio 
eius religio,” that Catholics clustered to- 
gether solidly in one geographical region, 
Protestants in another. These homoge- 
neous religious groupings in different 
parts of Germany have been shattered by 
the arrival of refugees. Hence, the reli- 
gious map of Germany looks rather dif- 
ferent today than it did twenty years ago. 
Catholic refugees who came to Protestant 
areas found themselves without church 
buildings. The same was true of Protestant 
refugees who moved into previously Cath- 
olic areas. The two Churches therefore 


offered each other the use of their church 
buildings. This hospitality had already 
developed during the war years, when 
evacuees from bombed cities found them- 
selves in areas settled by members of the 
other Confession. Well over a thousand 
churches are used by both Protestants and 
Catholics. If one counts those in East Ger- 
many, there are several thousand. This 
refers to the use of the church building; 
it does not imply that they have common 
worship. But the common use of a build- 
ing is a remarkable indication of the spirit 
of co-operation and mutual respect that 
exists between the two Confessions. Since 
thousands of refugees continue to cross 
the border each month, the intermingling 
process has not come to an end. 
Americans who survey the German 

religious scene must keep a few other 
facts in mind. Slightly less than half of 
the 50,000,000 people in West Germany 
belong to the Catholic Church, about half 
belong to the Protestant Church. The 
Protestants are in turn divided equally 
between the Lutheran and the United 
Churches. The sirictly Calvinistic Re- 
formed Church has less than half a million 
members. The small sects are numerically 
insignificant. The Lutherans predominate 
even more than these general proportions 
indicate, because many members of the 
United Church adhere to Lutheran doc- 
trines. Thus, there is less fragmentation 
of Protestantism than there is in the 
United States. Furthermore, Lutherans in 
Germany are much closer to Catholics in 
theology and liturgy than are American 
Protestants. 

HIS brief summary of developments 
T in Germany may make some readers 

unduly optimistic. If they will recall 
the high hopes aroused by the Oxford 
movement in the past century, they may 
temper their enthusiasm. Since collective 
entities obey not only religious impulses 
but also sociological laws, we can assume 
that there will be no wholesale corporate 
reunion in the near future. Nobody can 
predict the course of development during 
coming centuries. Perhaps the non-Catho- 
lic Christian Churches of the Western 
world will continue to be separated from 
the Catholic Church. Participants in long- 
range movements must satisfy themselves 
with the achievement of limited interme- 
diate goals, such as the cultivation of a 
creative peace between Protestants and 
Catholics. But the principle of the inevi- 
tability of gradualness which dominates 
the life of social institutions applies only 
in a very limited degree to the life of an 
individual person. An individual Christian 
can find in his own lifetime the one true 
Church and must indeed choose it once he 
has discovered it. For the sake of Chris- 
tian unity, we must pray to God, open our 
hearts to our fellow Christians and en- 
gage in an intelligent dialogue with them. 
In the words of Karl Adam: “If there can- 
not immediately be unity of faith, let 
there at least be unity of love.” J 
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BERDYAEV 


ICOLAI BERDYAEV was a speaker for God 
Ae in his own times. Perhaps no other thinker in this 

century has been so able to explain to thoughtful 
men the ethical significance of contemporary history. 
Spengler attracted world-wide attention because he un- 
dertook to explain the events of his day in the light of 
history, but he saw only darkness ahead. Berdyaev looked 
at the world in the light of God’s eternal purpose, and 
because it was God’s purpose, saw light where Spengler 
saw none. 

Berdyaev was among the first to sense the end of one 
age and the dawn of another. Long before 1914, he was 
saying that the mode of his parents’ and grandparents’ 
intellectual living, and of all Russia, was approaching its 
close. He was one of the first to understand that the catas- 
trophe of .Russia’s revolution was a catastrophe of the 
intelligentsia. He saw how modern industrial civilization 
threatened to dehumanize man. “The spirit of civilization 
is a bourgeois spirit; . . . . it has been killing God.” 
Civilization threatens to destroy itself in destroying man’s 
soul. 

Not civilization alone is threatened with bankruptcy, 
Berdyaev predicted, but modern culture as well. With all 
its mighty works in art and literature, culture has not 
succeeded in ennobling man. The chief reason is that 
culture has concerned itself only with certain facts of 
human life, and not with man as a whole. The technical 
achievements of modern art are great, but there are nei- 
ther great creators nor great art. “We are entering a 
period of collective, mass art . . . but there is no such 
thing as ‘the general’: only the concrete individual . . . 
really exists.” This unique individual man, his spiritual 
dignity and value, must be preserved at all costs. Yet with 
all its vast resources, culture is powerless to resolve the 
dilemma and save man. Only religion, only Christianity, 
will be able to take positive action here. Christianity can 
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He saw Christianity as the 


only solution to the crisis 


of contemporary culture 
by DONALD A. LOWRIE 
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eliminate the struggle between the individual and society. 
Because real Christianity is at once aristocratic and 
democratic, it is the hope of the world. 

Not only did Berdyaev gaze at swift events of the 
present and interpret their meaning in the light of eter- 
nity; he foretold in a remarkable way what subsequent 
historical steps to anticipate. Berdyaev foresaw that in 
Russia the results of the revolution would be something 
quite different from the triumph of freedom and humane- 
ness many of his friends expected. This is foretold in a 
chapter of “The Spiritual Crisis of the Intelligentsia” pub- 
lished in 1907, ten years before the event. Here he said 
that when revolution came it would bring victory for the 
extremists, hatred of freedom, and denial of God. Writ- 
ing in 1945, Stepun could say that in the light of recent 
events Berdyaev’s philosophy was a sort of “heavenly 
prologue” to the revolution. “The New Middle Ages” 
looked past these times of darkness to see the fruits of 
creative forces which, as in medieval times, were at work 
beneath the surface. In “The Destiny of Man” he looked 
ahead to man’s conquest of the ethical problems plaguing 
him today. In “The Meaning of the Creative Act” he saw 
beyond the two epochs into which human history is di- 
vided, to a third — more perfectly human and hence 
more perfectly divine. 

Berdyaev foretold not merely wars and revolutions, 
and the future failures of our inadequate culture; his 
mind leapt forward beyond the end of time. He looked 
forward not to an end of all human endeavor and escape 
from the difficulties of the present world, but to new 
sources of power and inspiration for living in the present. 
The final chapters of “The Destiny of Man” deal with 
this theme: “The Last Things;” “Death and Immortal- 
ity ;” “Beyond Good and Evil.” Man’s consummation was 
foretold in the perfection of Christ. In the redemption of 
all creation there will be “the realization of the fullness of 
divine-human truth, the truth of the God-man realized in 
life. . . . Christianity will again become the . . . final 
refuge of man.” 

The last chapter of Berdyaev’s “Slavery and Freedom” 
dealt with “active eschatology.” The dawn of “Christian- 
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ity in its pure form . . . will probably begin in the 
world only after the elementary, everyday problems of 
human existence are solved for all peoples and nations, 
after bitter human need and the economic slavery of man 
have been finally overcome.” One critic remarks that 
Berdyaev gives perspectives, not programs, and in the 
narrow sense of program this is true. Berdyaev had seen 
the communist attempt to regulate every phase of human 
life too close at hand to wish to enunciate specific pro- 
grams of reform. But in the larger sense, a perspective is 
a program. Elimination of human poverty and economic 
slavery, if considered in the light of each man’s Christian 
duty as was Berdyaev’s way, provides a long-range goal 
for creative action. His message to the world was a call 
for Christian action within it. 

As a prophet Berdyaev received a prophet’s reward: 
he was lonely, he was misunderstood, most of his own 
people would have none of him. His loneliness was not 
due to the “sense of shame, nor timidity” which pre- 
vented his revealing himself intimately to another person. 
It was more because of his constant revolt. When at odds 
with his own, aristocratic milieu he made friends among 
the outcast Jews. When he revolted against Marxism, 
most of his fellow “idealists” could not go along with his 
new attitude. Although he hated the Soviet regime, he 
estranged himself from most of the emigration by oppos- 
ing counter-revolution. And as a faithful son of the Rus- 
sian Church, when the tragic decision had to be made — 
to remain with the preponderance of its members in the 
emigration or risk their ostracism and remain under Mos- 
cow’s jurisdiction — he chose the lonely way. He was a 
prophet out of his time. 

“I think of time, of my own epoch, of its evil and its 
problems, but I am not a well-timed thinker. I have 
broken completely with my epoch . . . I sing the praise 
of an eschatological Christianity when my epoch recog- 
nizes only a Christianity of the everyday and traditional.” 

And his was the fate of a “prophet in his own country.” 
In Russia or among the million and more Russians scat- 
tered across the world, he found few who understood or 
would accept his message. The emigres considered him 
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pro-Soviet. The Soviet government called him bourgeois 
and reactionary — an article in “Pravda” referred to him 
as the “white guard Berdyaev,” a counter-revolutionary. 

Yet Berdyaev never lost faith in Russia or the Russian 
people. Numerous chapters in his books are concerned 
with an analysis of Russian character — the much- 
examined “Russian soul.” Berdyaev noted that Russians 
are a people of opposites — of strong likes and dislikes. 
They may always be expected to produce something un- 
expected. In the Russian soul, East struggles with West. 
The legendary Volga pirate Stenka Razin and the humble 
St. Seraphim are both truly Russian types. Just as in the 
Eastern Church its entire body of believers constitutes 
final authority, so for several generations Russian intel- 
lectuals thought of the common people — the Narod — 
as a sort of mystic unit, something deeper than the idea 
of a nation. The folk were eternal seekers for God’s 
justice. They sought it for themselves, for Russia, and for 
the world. Russia was so vast even a peasant could grasp 
the idea of the universal, and the Russian people were al- 
ways conscious of the world’s as well as their own need 
for God. 


HE PROPHET had a poignant sense of the end of 
time. If the Kingdom of God is not to be realized in 
this world, still it will be consummated — in God’s 
own future. Berdyaev said the Russian people “by their 
metaphysical nature and calling in the world, are a people 
of last days.” The sense that Christianity has been unable 
to attain its “Kingdom of Righteousness on earth,” he 
pointed out, “leads to a messianic hope, an eschatological 
expectation stronger in Russian than in western Chris- 
tianity.” The stranniki (wanderers), that uniquely Rus- 
sian phenomenon, illustrate what is meant. “He has here 
no abiding city; he is striving toward the City that is to 
come.” Berdyaev believed the Russian people were des- 
tined to create a social order more just and human than 
anything now existing — the better world of the future, 
neither communist nor capitalist. 
An infusion of the apocalyptic, together with Russian 
—and Orthodox — religiosity, developed a type of 
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thinking quite peculiar to the one people; dissatisfaction 
with the world as it is, lack of respect for the powerful, a 
yearning for something better and beyond — the King- 
dom of God. “Russians thought . . . most important 
not what Russia is but what Russia brings to the world, 
above all brotherhood of man and freedom of the spirit.” 

He had a lively sense of living with Russian history. 
He felt himself a part of the historic catastrophe of the 
communist experiment. And while he said the bolshevik 
revolution was “under the sign of nihilist enlightenment, 
materialism, utilitarianism, and atheism,” he felt the en- 
tire process was inevitable and would eventually be 
resolved for the heaving of the nations. 

All this regime of oppression and terror would pass, 
Berdyaev believed. What are forty years in the face of 
history? He was certain the higher spiritual values of the 
Russian renaissance could not be erased; the future 
would see them restored as a moving force in the progress 
of the Russian people. In the midst of the tragic war 
years, when Hitlerism had inundated France and most of 
the rest of Europe, he wrote: 

“This kingdom of very imperfect freedom will end; 
. . . the world is more and more enslaved by the spirit 
of the Grand Inquisitor. But we cannot be reconciled to 
the enslavement of men or of peoples. All this should not 
be terrifying for . . . Christians, but only for those who 
do not wish to rely upon the realm of Caesar.” 

It had taken more than a generation, he said, for the 
elementary ideas of the “liberal” Russian intelligentsia 
— materialism and atheism — to filter down from the 
leaders to the masses. And he believed that in the Russian 
soul these atheistic ideas would eventually be defeated by 
man’s age-old striving for the Kingdom of Justice. In his 
“Cry of the Russian Church” he pictures that Church’s 
role in present and future Russian history. “The salvation 
of Russia will come through the Christianization of the 
new layers of society —by the spiritual rebirth of 
the workers and peasants. . . . The Church will free 
itself from the compromises and accords it has had to 
accept in the past. And that will be our spiritual return to 
our fatherland.” J 


From: REBELLIOUS PROPHET, by Donald A. Lowrie (Harper and Brothers) 31 
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Jone worshipper enters the Old Believers’ 
rch, near Sokolniki Park. 


Religion 
in 
Russia 


An American photographer 
finds that religion 
in the Soviet is still 
heavily restricted 
by Joseph Nettis 


A symbol of the deep-rooted beliefs of the older generation of 
Russians is this woman, who, though she is a member of a collective 
farm outside Kiev, still maintains the traditional ikon corner. 
RIGHT: Some church buildings have not yet been restored after the 
war. A section of the Pecherek monastery in Kiev still stands in 
crumbling ruins. Many other churches are now being used as 
factories or warehouses. 


a A guide describes the main cathedral of Moscow’s Novodyevichi Abbey to a group of . 
4 Russian sightseers. Founded in 1524, the Abbey was once the wealthiest in Russia. 
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women prostrate themselves before an ikon 
ide the Old Believers’ Church, one of the few Orthodox 
ches still open in Moscow. 


Moscow 


“Near the main gate of the American Exhibition, at 
Sokolniki Park in Moscow I had often admired the 
| gracefully curved domes of a church glistening through 
“the trees. It seemed almost a vision rising from the 
; general drabness of Moscow. Knowing that most Russian 
churches had been either boarded up or turned into 
museums, | was pleased to discover that it was among 
| the few Russian Orthodox churches still open. The interior 
‘was light, airy and-clean. Lace-framed ikons adorned 
the walls, were set on altars and elaborately-shaped, 
highly polished stands. I looked around at a handful of 
people making their devotions. All seemed to be old 
women, but there was one white-bearded old man in high 
boots and a cap that gave him the look of a peasant from 
Tolstoy’s world. Two women were lighting candles 
spended before the holy paintings. The others kissed 
ikons, genuflected, bowed, and prostrated themselves 
the hard, marble floor as they proceeded slowly 
Naround the interior of the church, praying before each 
age and relic. The full circuit must have taken them 
nearly an hour. Later, a bumbling, grotesque, smiling 
ow shuffled in and watched me with fixed stupefaction. 
He must have been a frequent visitor here because a 
ber of the women watched him with great compassion 
ile one came up and spoke to him in soft, motherly 

mes. The boy pointed to me with childish animation, a 

anger with a camera. The woman asked me a question 
‘and while I could not understand her words, the meaning 
‘was clear. I pointed my camera at the vacant, grinning 
Jace. The boy stiffened up, very proud of the fact that a 
{ preigner had taken his picture. He never asked me to send 
shim a copy : I had taken his picture and that was enough. 

“This church, quite handsome and in a fairly recent 
Mirchitectural style, was not listed in any map or guide 

® book I could obtain. I mentioned it to the English-speaking 
clerk at the hotel who thought it was called the Old 
Believers’ Church, a very conservative sect. 

“A number of well-known historical churches in Moscow 
were on the maps and in the guide books, but they had 
been long converted into museums. Showy, over-decorated, 
they had been carefully restored to remind the naive 
tourist of the exorbitant wealth of the Orthodox Church 
when it was an instrument of the Tzars.” 
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A peasant in high boots reverently kisses an ikon in the 
Old Believers’ Church. Male worshippers, even of the older 
generation, are rarely seen in Moscow. 


The new cemetery attached to Novodyevichi Abbey is always 
crowded with relatives of the dead, who come daily to 
decorate the graves. Stalin’s first wife is buried here. 








e old, white-pearded caretaker of the only surviving 
agogue in Kiev, where 180,000 Jews still live, dreams 
put the past. Kosher shops are no longer permitted in 
Ukrainian capital, and this year the synagogue was not 
pwed to bake the traditional Matzos for Passover. 


Kiev 


“In Kiev my guide could find only the Orthodox 
Cathedral of St. Vladimir and a synagogue to show me. 
Places of worship are strictly limited in this city of a 
million people. A fifth of the population is Jewish, yet 
there is only one synagogue, way off in Podol, the 
industrial part of the city. No one we asked in the street 
seemed to know where it was, but finally we found it: a 
plain brick building with a tiny sign in Hebrew to 
identify it. 

“] had planned to sit in one of the last rows so I could 
leave early. The temple was crowded and at the altar, the 
rabbi and a cantor officiated. Before I could find a seat, 

I was greeted by the caretaker, provided with a YAMOLKA 
(skull cap), and escorted down the middle aisle to a 
seat of honor next to the altar. All about me were old men 

' in prayer shawls they had obviously worn for years. The 
women all sat in the balcony. I was questioned in Yiddish 
by the old men around me. I told them my parents were 

| born in a village near Kiev and had come to 
America more than forty years ago ; during the unrest 
that preceded the revolution. The men showed keen 

_ interest in my life in America, and wanted to know how 
the Jews were faring there. Many of them had relatives 
in America and they knew a great deal from their letters 
about the general standard of living. They reaffirmed 
much that I had already heard: that no Jewish newspapers 
or books were published, no Jewish parochial schools 
were allowed and that consequently none of the children 
had a religious education. And yet, they seemed to say, 
things were much better now for the Jews than they 
had been. 

' “This religious suppression applies to all faiths. 

; Anti-religious thinking is everywhere: in the schools 

| and universities and in almost every medium of public 

| education. The government makes a show of religious 

| tolerance by leaving a few churches open, but at the same 

"time, the official policy is to ridicule religion, control 

the young and let faith die with the old.” 
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At St. Vladimir’s Cathedral in Kiev, elderly women pray 

before a lavishly decorated ikon of Christ. BELow: During 
Sunday Mass the 65-year-old St. Vladimir’s is crowded with 
worshippers. The cathedral was completed in 1896; it is one of 
the few places in Russia where the Divine Liturgy is still chanted. 
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Earthquakes and jungle decay have left this Spanish Colonial church of San Andres Semetabaj little more than an ornate 


facade. Father Amezaga has now begun reconstruction on it. 


Che ¢ urch Luclder 


When Father Juan Manuel Amezaga, a husky 34-year- 
old Basque who had served in the Spanish Merchant 
Marine before studying for the priesthood, came to Pana- 
jachel, Guatemala, it was because he had asked for a 
dificult assignment. His territory consisted of thirty wide- 
spread mountain parishes of Cakchiquel and Quiche 
Indians, whose languages he would have to learn. Some 


were villages on the steep shores of volcanic Lake Atitlan 
and could be reached only by water; others were so far 
back in the mountains that he could visit them only once 
a year. Transportation did not in itself present a problem: 
Father Amezaga could pilot a speedboat, ride a horse and 
drive a car on narrow mountain roads. He had had some 
experience of hardship before when, for six years after his 
ordination, he had served in the jungles of India. 

On arriving at his headquarters’ parish in the little lake- 
side village of Panajachel in August, 1958, however, he 
was faced with a situation he had not expected. When he 
saw the ornate granite facade of the church there, the 
church of San Francisco de Assisi, he recognized it as an 
unusually beautiful work of Spanish Colonial architecture 
—with a single fault: it had no roof. Beyond the sagging 
door, tall grass and weeds grew in the nave, which was 
completely open to the sky. The church had been roofless 
for over a hundred years. 

San Francisco had been built around 1690 by Fran- 
ciscan fathers as a parish church attached to a then flour- 
ishing monastery. Earthquakes in the next century may 
weil have caused the roofs to cave in, but now people of 


Father Juan Manuel Amezaga looks up at the roofless 
church at Panajachel. Its Indian parishioners believed 
that the roof was cursed and could not be rebuilt. 


























Panajachel believed that it was under a curse and could not 
be rebuilt. Attempts had been made, but they always failed. 
Workmen had fallen; one had been killed. 

And so for years the congregation had come to Mass in a 
ruined church. Father Amezaga resolved that before he left 
Panajachel the superstition of the roof would die and the 
village would have a church to be proud of — not just a new 
roof, but a whole building with the beauty of the original. 

Financing it would be a major problem. Panajachel has 
only about 500 families (not all of them Catholic) ; the aver- 
age family’s income is often less than $400. The reconstruc- 
tion job, it seemed, would cost from $40,000 to $60,000 at 
current prices in Guatemala (in America, it would cost nearly 
twice as much). Now, hardly more than a year after Father 
Amezaga’s arrival, the church has a new roof of handsome 
red tile and is well on its way to being completely restored, at 
a cost of less than $30,000. 

As a bold first step toward realizing his project, Father 
Amezaga went to the President of Guatemala, General Miguel 
Ydigoras Fuentes, who was visiting in Panajachel, and in- 
vited him to see the church. As they inspected the ruins, the 
priest pointed out that there was no other Spanish Colonial 
church of its style in Guatemala, and proposed that the gov- 
ernment declare it a National Monument and share in the 
cost of its reconstruction. 

President Ydigoras liked the idea and agreed immediately 
to help with $2,000. Shortly afterward a government commit- 
tee for national monuments allotted an additional $10,000 
to the work. Now the people of Panajachel knew that recon- 
struction was a real possibility, and Father Amezaga worked 
tirelessly to raise more funds. 

He talked about the project constantly to local people and 
to well-to-do Guatemalans and to Americans for whom Pana- 
jachel is a resort town. In the tourist hotels he set up donation 
boxes asking for gifts to the church. Movies and a raffle also 
brought in small sums to the fund. 

Meanwhile, the reconstruction had begun, and although he 
had never had any experience as a builder, he became very 
ingenious at getting a lot of work done for very little money. 

This year at Epiphany the communicants of the parish will 
kneel on a new tile floor and not as before, on hard-packed 
dirt. There will be an organ and a choir in the rebuilt loft ; 
electric candles in the central chandeliers, and real ones will 
burn on the treasured silver altar which for years has been 
kept hidden in the sacristy. 

This, though, is only the beginning of Father Amezaga’s 
work as an organizer and builder. A new roof is needed for 
the church at Conception. Panajachel needs a Sunday School. 
Work has already started on the restoration of a Spanish 
Colonial church at San Andres Semetabaj. It too needs a 
new roof. 
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A plasterer works on the restoration of the 
altar in Panajachel. The ceiling of leaf 
patterns was designed in Spanish Colonial 
style and burned into the ceiling with irons. 


Parishioners worshipped in the Panajachel sacristy, 
protecting the altar with a tent, while the church was 
being rebuilt. 
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Book reviews 


Tue Irish Nove.ists, 1800-1850, by 
Thomas Flanagan (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, $6.75) is a superbly written, 
detailed and laudably dispassionate 
study of five major nineteenth-century 
Irish writers, each of whom attempted 
to portray the “real Ireland” that lay 
beneath the chaos of a culture bitterly 
divided by hostilities among landown- 
ers and peasants, Protestants and Catho- 
lics, the old Irish and the descendants 
of British conquerors. They wrote dur- 
ing a time when the Protestant Nation, 
so self-assured and flamboyant in the 
eighteenth century, had begun its long 
process of decay and when the oppressed 
Catholic majority under Daniel O’Con- 
nell was dragging Ireland to the thresh- 
old of the modern world. It was an era 
characterized by misrule and retalia- 
tion, land wars and savage repressions. 
Each writer interpreted the prevailing 
hatred and confusion and their causes 
according to his own background and 
experience. Thus for Maria Edgeworth, 
the first Irish novelist and a member of 
the landholding Ascendancy, the best in 
Ireland was represented by the gentry 
of the Big Houses. Although in her 
masterpiece, Castle Rackrent, she traces 
the decline of a great landed family and 
indicates her awareness that the death 
knell had been sounded with the disso- 
lution of the Irish Parliament in 1800, 
in her other works she betrays the con- 
viction that a conscientious landlord 
class could bring enlightenment to the 
grubby peasants and restore harmony to 
the embattled island. Miss Edgeworth 
was aware of an older Gaelic civilization 
that lived on in remote mountains, 
islands and bogs and she realized that 
somehow that ancient displaced world 
would have to be fitted in to her vision 
of the new — but always on terms im- 


posed by the Big Houses. On the other’ 


hand, Lady Morgan, the giddily roman- 
tic author of A Wild Irish Girl, concen- 
trated on a nostalgia for the ancient, 
noble Ireland. She pictured old Gaelic 
chieftains perched on the ruins of a 
glorious past and created a political 
and cultural myth of the immemorial 
Irish nation which became the basis for 
much of the sentimental rhetoric of later 
Irish nationalism. John Banim, the first 
and ablest of a long line of Irish his- 
torical novelists, and one of the young 
men whom the Catholic Emancipation 
had permitted a career in English let- 
ters, tried to explain the passions and 
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turbulence of the present in terms of the 
great events of the past. He defended 
the Irish peasants so often involved in 
terrorist activities and he tried, unsuc- 
cessfully, to mediate between the war- 
ring English and Irish cultures. Gerald 
Griffin, another emancipated Catholic, 
cut further into that rural civilization 
just beyond the vision of the Big House 
and virtually unknown to Maria Edge- 
worth or Lady Morgan. In all his stories 
but most notably in The Collegians, Grif- 
fin exposed the anarchy that flourished 
at the center of Irish life and dominated 
a peasantry brutalized by the Penal 
Laws. For them it was a matter of honor 
to flaunt the law and outwit its repre- 
sentatives. Griffin laid open the secret, 
violent, conspiratorial life of peasants 
who followed the leaders of the Rib- 
bonmen and White Boys terror soci- 
eties, men who had been cut off from 
any sense of responsibility in a society 
notable for its injustice and lack of 
cohesiveness. 

The last writer studied is William 
Carleton, a man whose religion was as 
changeable as his politics and whose 
personality, Flanagan points out, re- 
flected the divisions, contradictions and 
tensions of the time. Carleton was an 
uneven writer but at his best, in Traits 
and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, he 
captured, long before Synge, the vivid 
twist and flourish of Irish speech ; per- 
haps even more importantly he gave 
voice to the hidden, secret life of the 
Gaelic-speaking community with its out- 
lawed Church, illegal hedge schools and 
the despised, “barbarous” language that 
it cherished and kept to itself. It was a 
community which was soon to disappear 
in the horror of the Great Famine and 
through wholesale emigration. 

— Oona SULLIVAN 


THE VOYAGE OF THE GOLDEN RULE, by 
Albert Bigelow (Doubleday, $3.95). In 
the spring of 1958 a thirty-foot ketch 
named the Golden Rule attempted to 
sail into the Marshall Islands’ atomic 
bomb testing area just before a new 
series of explosions was scheduled. The 
captain and his three-man crew were 
arrested and jailed in Honolulu, later 
being tried and given a light jail sen- 
tence. The Voyage of the Golden Rule is 
an account by the ketch’s captain of that 
journey of protest and of the moral im- 
petus behind it. 

Bigelow, a Quaker and a pacifist, de- 


cided on his course of action afte 
becoming convinced that the menace oj 
atomic weapons and the dangers of np 
clear radiation during their testing re 
quired a resolute and dramatic protesy, 
In his remarks to the court befor 
being sentenced he explained his stand 
“In the face of the threats that nuclea 
warfare preparations put to all man 
kind,” he said, “it is my duty as a map 
and as an American citizen, to voice 
both my protest against these prepare. 
tions and my plea for a constructive pol. 
icy .. . If I remain silent, how am] 
to answer later, should some high coun 
ask: ‘... and what, knowing thes 
things to be wrong, were you, a free, 
responsible citizen of a democracy, do 
ing to prevent them. . .?’” 

Bigelow regards his action as one 
of “considerate disobedience,” dis 
obedience with loving-kindness, under 
taken only after prayerful deliberation, 
and in the tradition of the Boston Tea 
Party, the assistance given to runaway 
slaves and the recent boycott of buses 
by Negroes in Montgomery, Alabama 
“The only unusual thing about consid. 
erate disobedience,” he says, “is that 
Americans should think it unusual.” 

He establishes five rules for consider. 
ate disobedience, taken from Thoreau 
and Gandhi: it should be undertaken 
when individual conscience is violated 
by the state or when the law leads to 
injustice ; it is unusual, exceptional; it 
is harmless, peaceful, non-violent ; only 
the disobedient suffer from its use ; such 
suffering is accepted cheerfully and 
without complaint. 

Besides his defense of the voyage and 
his program for peaceful civil disobedi- 
ence, Bigelow spends a number of pages 
in an indictment of Western and Ameri- 
can policy. He questions our easy at- 
tribution of godly qualities to the free 
world, pointing out that while we rightly 
deplore events in Hungary we ought also 
to condemn the horrors being carried 
out by France in Algeria and our own 
government’s support of such tyrants as 
Jiminez in Venezuela. “While others suf 
fered, did we not squander on pure 
waste the very wealth and talents that 
could relieve their suffering? Plainly 
put, were we not ‘gaining the whole 
world’ while we lost our immortal soul?” 

What Bigelow, for all his earnestness 
and the essential justice of his moral 
position, does not seem to realize is that 
if he were not in the free world his 
protest would much more likely have 
been silenced by death or exile than by 
an insignificant jail term. Again, Bige 
low is at least arbitrary in assuming 
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that the men conducting our nuclear ex- 
periments are not as sincere in their 
convictions as he is. What weakens his 
book still further is its evangelistic tone 
and its shoddy style, as well as its fre- 
quent distractions (there was really 
little point in including a description 
of how to make good ship-board coffee). 
Still, the book is not to be judged solely 
as a literary effort, but as a moral act 
and a goad to conscience. In that ca- 
pacity it serves usefully to disturb those 
of us--who can exempt himself? — 
who have been complacent and evasive 
about their responsibilities in the face 
of this most crucial of all issues that 
face the world. — SHiRLEY FELTMANN 











Tue Last Tupor Kine, by Hester Chap- 
man (Macmillan, $4.95). There have 
been a number of recent studies of the 
principal actors in the drama of the 
English Reformation: More, Wolsey, 
Pole, Mary Tudor and, of course, Eliza- 
beth. But Edward VI, Henry VIII’s only 
legitimate son and his immediate suc- 
cessor, has until now been quite neg- 
lected. Considering the shortness of his 
reign and his personal immaturity, the 
silence is partially understandable. Still, 
the five and a half years of his rule were 
crucial ones for the establishment of the 
Protestant Ascendancy in England ; 
Mary Tudor’s equally brief reign could 
not reverse the policies of her half- 
brother, and although historians usually 
credit Elizabeth with bringing about 
the Reformation settlement, she really 
added nothing new to the liturgical and 
theological blueprints drawn up under 
Edward. 

Miss Chapman is a competent biogra- 
pher with a predilection for the more ob- 
scure figures of English royal history. 
She seems, in this instance, to be bent 
on correcting the popular idea of Ed- 
ward as a frail-sickly boy and a prig. 
And indeed she demonstrates that until 
his very last years the young king en- 
joyed good health and recoiled from no 
type of exertion, physical or mental. It 
seems certain, in fact, that his ultimate 
collapse was brought on by over-work. 

But Miss Chapman is far less success- 
ful in retouching the accepted portrait 
of an unattractively self-righteous ado- 
lescent. It was part of Edward’s Tudor 
and Renaissance inheritance to be tena- 
ciously self-willed, but it was the tute- 
lage of his Calvinist masters and guardi- 
ans which cast that will in a Puritanical 
mold. Orphaned and a king at ten, 
intelligent but narrow by design and 
training, he could scarcely have reached 
maturity without exhibiting some sort of 
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imbalance. In many respects his youth 
resembled that of James VI who would 
one day succeed him, but with the dif- 
ference that the Scots’ king feared and 
detested his Calvinist mentors whereas 
Edward delighted in the new religion 
and its proponents and placed his royal 
authority solidly behind them. So rigid 
was he in his extreme Protestant con- 
victions, and so severe in his application 
of them, that we may allow ourselves 
the conjecture that had he ruled longer 
he might have provoked a reaction 
stronger than the one Cromwell was to 
cause a century later, and thus possibly 
have saved England from the Eliza- 
bethan compromise. — J. Eocar Bruns 


Tue Freupian Ernic, An Analysis of 
the Subversion of American Character, 
by Richard LaPiere (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, $5.00). A good analysis of 
Freudianism would certainly come in 
handy at the moment. The publication 
of this book in no wise affects this 
statement. 

Mr. LaPiere doesn’t seem to know 
much about Freud, but he knows what 
he likes. What he likes is popular soci- 
ology, very much in the Riesman man- 
ner: a few fresh observations (about 
enough for a good long article), forti- 
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fied by an outrageous, high-school-sur- 
vey outline of world history: the Middle 
Ages were thus, the Renaissance was so 
— no stereotype is too stale, no general- 
ization too sweeping, for Mr. LaPiere to 
accept it and make it his own. 

But his mastery of the past is as 
nothing compared to his grip on the 
present. Labor politics, the decline of 
the dollar, your Aunt Nelly’s warts — 
he has the answer to all of them. And, 
by a stroke of splendid good fortune, 
it is the same answer: the Freudian 
ethic, of course. 

Occasionally, the author pauses to 
remind the reader (with superb under- 
statement) that there have been a few 
other forces at work in the modern 
world. But then, he pushes on again, 
regardless, piling up the evidence with 
a monomaniac fury not unlike that al- 
legedly characterizing Freud’s own ac- 
tivities. 

There is little new in the book except 
for the monomania. The bones of Wil- 
liam H. Whyte and David Riesman have 
been thoroughly picked. The fulmina- 
tions against permissive homes and 
progressive schools have all been heard 
many times before. (One more such 
attack, and these half-baked institutions 
may even begin to sound attractive. ) 

In sum, it is an unscholarly and often 
surly compendium of prejudices to be 
recommended only to seekers of the 
“one” answer, and people who already 
share the author’s prejudices. — W. S. 


TurcENEV, by Avraham Yarmolinsky 
(Orion Press, $6.00). As one of what 
he termed “people lacking character 
[who] like to invent their ‘fate,’ which 
frees them from the responsibility of a 
will of their own,” Turgenev possessed 
little of the drive toward greatness that 
was Tolstoy’s. His “fate” to be a con- 
temporary of those giants of Russian 
literature, Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, miti- 
gated against his own emergence to the 
heights he might have achieved had his 
novels been those of another era. In- 
deed, he was so conscious of Tolstoy’s 
genius, that he was on one occasion 
led to describe him as “the only hope” 
of Russian literature. Turgenev’s ad- 
miration for the author of War and 
Peace notwithstanding, their encoun- 
ters were at best. quixotic, at worst bor- 
dering on duels of honor. “Turgenev 
could not breathe comfortably in Tol- 
stoy’s moral universe, and Tolstoy felt 
that Turgenev had no moral universe to 
breathe in,” says Yarmolinsky. But Yar- 
molinsky is perhaps too hard on his 
subject. While Turgenev apparently un- 
derwent few if any of his contempo- 


rary’s battles of conscience, or his 
attempts toward spiritual reconciliation, f 
he was nonetheless not satisfied in his 
own brand of nihilism with which he 
effectively characterizes Bazaroy in 
Fathers and Children. He wrote, “he 
who has faith has everything and cannot 
lose anything, and he who doesn’t have 
faith has nothing ; and I feel this more 
acutely because I belong to the have 
nots.” Although he possessed little of 
Tolstoy’s brilliance and overwhelming 
“bigness,” Turgenev was no “minor 
writer.” Even in his own day he was a 
figure to be reckoned with. His style, 
unlike that of Tolstoy, was not that of 
the great, panoramic epic. What he did 
was indeed a remarkable indication of 
the fruits of literary economy. He was, 
as Henry James remarked, “the novel- 
ist’s novelist.” In conveying his image 
of Bazarov, for example, Turgenev re- 
quired less than three hundred pages. 
And it was Bazarov — that early day “an- 
gry young man”— he wished to depict, 
not an era. In this, at least, he was as 
successful as was Tolstoy on his far 
wider canvas. — CATHARINE HucHEs 


LirE IN THE CrysTAL Patace, by Alan 
Harrington (Knopf, $4.50). We may 
soon reach a saturation-point for pseudo- 
sociological studies of American life, a 
point where we grow tired of reading 
about ourselves as organized, status- 
seeking, grey flannel suit-wearing men- 
bers of the lonely crowd. But for the 
moment the genre is triumphant. Life in 
the Crystal Palace undertakes to describe 
the author’s experiences in the suburban 
headquarters of a large corporation, 
and its conclusion, like that of The Or- 
ganization Man (which it is hailed as 
going much further than) is that great 
paternalistic corporations tend to pro 
duce mediocrity, dullness and, ironi- 
cally enough, inefficiency among their 
employees. 

Harrington offers an account of his 
own day-to-day adventures on corpora 
tion-lane, and a devastating set of por- 
traits of his fellow employees : the office 
girls adjusting their lives to Muzak — 
stopping every fifteen minutes, then 
grinding on for fifteen — ; the business 
men whose day centers around the coffee- 
break ; the employees going into retire- 
ment (and, as far as the company is 
concerned, oblivion, ) and accepting their 
thirty-year pins with dazed expressions 
on their faces; the inept middle-men 
who stand between true talent and man- 
agement. 

Harrington pays a good deal of atten- 
tion to the tendency of the inhabitants of 
the Crystal Palace to fall into the 
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B “middle depths,” where they “accept the 


values 2nd first principles ef others with- 
out questions .. . are enchained by 
property and household appliances . . . 
fall int: toils of unnecessary responsi- 
bility . . . and cannot imagine giving up 
certain comforts and safeguards,” such 
as annuities and insurance plans. 

But what he questions most seriously 
js not so much the security-mindedness 
of corporation life as the pretense that 
big businesses are run for motives of 
social justice, the so-called humanitarian 
approach. It is difficult to determine how 
Harrington himself feels about social 
justice, but he does point out, convinc- 
ingly enough, that corporations cannot 
have it both ways, that the ideals of 
eficiency and of social justice are fre- 
quently in opposition. Social justice, he 
says, “involves recognition of a person’s 
right to survive even though he may not 
be productive, while efficiency demands 
that we get the job done in the best way, 
justice or no.” 

He goes on to imply that the direction 
in which the huge corporation is heading 
is that of a transformation into a charity 
institution, housing those unfit for com- 
petition, and he thinks this a not very 
good thing. 

Harrington claims no sociological or 
psychological backing for his theories, 
which should therefore be read and 
understood as the personal observations 
they are, sometimes shrewd and _in- 
formative, sometimes vague and rather 
pointless. — S.F. 
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THE PREHISTORY OF SOUTHERN AFRICA, 
by J. Desmond Clark (Pelican, $1.50). 
Prehistoric archaeology from an area 
where man first existed, documented by 
maps and illustrations. 

I SHatt Not Hear THE NIGHTINGALE, 
by Khushwant Singh (Grove, $1.95). 
The second novel of the contemporary 
Indian writer, this one on British-Indian 
conflicts among the Sikhs, in its first 
American translation. 


Tue LirtLE Flowers oF St. FRANCIs, 
translated by L. Sherly-Price (Penguin, 
.95). Stories from the lives of St. Francis 
and the early friars, and prayers com- 
posed by him, translated from G. D. Pas- 
serini’s edition of the Franciscan classic. 


News anp Rumor In RENAISSANCE Ev- 
ROPE, (THE Fuccer NEWSLETTERS), 
(Putnam Capricorn, $1.25). The confi- 
dential excerpts from the famous reports 
of the Renaissance German bankers, the 
Fuggers of Augsburg, which describe 
such events as the St. Bartholomew Day 
massacre, witch-burnings, and European 
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occurences in the last half of the six- 
teenth century and the first part of the 
seventeenth. 


Waitine For Gop, by Simone Weil (Put- 
nam Capricorn, $1.25). The anguished 
letters of the brilliant young French 
woman to the Rev. J. M. Perrin, detailing 
the spiritual autobiography which saw 
her at “the intersection of Christianity 
and everything that is not Christianity.” 
In a new introduction replacing the notes 
by Father Perrin, Leslie A. Fiedler 
seems as determined to prove that Mlle. 
Weil never would have joined the 
Church as Father Perrin was to prove 
that she would have if she had lived 
longer. In any case, the letters reveal a 
soul pursued by God in near-mystic 
revelations. 

Tue Notesooxs oF Matte Laurips 
BricceE, by Rainer Maria Rilke (Putnam 
Capricorn, $1.15). The semi-autobio- 
graphical memoir of the German poet, 
his reaction to life in Paris at the turn of 
the century, translated by M. D. Herter 
Norton. 


GuibE FoR Livin, arranged by Maurice 
Quinlan (Pan Books, London, .50). 
Selected letters and addresses of Pope 
Pius XII on family life, war and peace, 
science and the technical age, and indus- 
trial relations, with a summary of the 
Pope’s thought. The book is distributed 
in the United States through the Acme 
News Co., New York. 


GrorcE Fox AND THE Quakers, by Hen- 
ry van Etten, and Moses and the Voca- 
tion of the Jewish People, by Andre 
Neher (Harper Torchbooks, $1.50 each). 
Recent additions to the excellent “Men 
of Wisdom” series, an intellectual ap- 
praisal of selected contributors to reli- 
gion and philosophy originally published 
in France. Both new books include valu- 
able photographs of relevant religious 
art and extensive bibliographies, like the 
other series books ; the study of George 
Fox has been revised in the translation 
by E. Kelvin Osborn. 


Apes, ANGELS, AND VicToRIANS, by Wil- 
liam Irvine (Meridian, $1.45). Darwin 
and Huxley revisited in a competent 
study of the theory of evolution. 
MopERN AMERICAN PAINTING AND 
Scu.pture, by Sam Hunter (Dell, .95). 
United States art, from Eakins to Pol- 
lock, with 48 black-and-white and color 
reproductions, definitions, biographies, 
and references. 

TuRGENEV’S LITERARY REMINISCENCES, 
translated by David Magarshack (Grove, 
$1.95). A superior book, discussing 
creative writing, the artist’s experience, 
literary acquaint ces, and country life. 











SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: 
B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 


The School of Sacred Theology 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is one mile west of 
the University of Notre Dame 








Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national 
accreditation. Pre-professional training for medi- 
cine, law, social service. Elementary and sec- 
ondary teacher education; art, music, 


of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 
Catalog on Request. Write Box B 


home 
economics education. 209-acre campus in foothills 








IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women, B.A., 
B.S., B.Mus, degrees, Science, music, business, 
home economics, teacher training; pre-medicine, 


pre-law. Dramatic and musical productions with 
nearby men’s colleges. 350-acre campus near Phila- 


delphia. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 


Sports. Pool. Private lake. Conducted by the Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early applica- 
tion advised. For catalog write: Registrar, Box J, 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata, Pa, 





Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint- 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2- 
year college transfer with terminal courses in 


home economics, secretarial, Art, Music (includ- 


ing harp). Social, educational and cultural advan- 
Catalog. 


tages of Nation’s Capital. Resident, day. 
Registrar, Department B, Washington 16, D.C. 





ACTIVE CARMELITES? ... 


Read: 
WITH GOD AND TWO DUCATS, 


the story of the 
CORPUS CHRISTI CARMELITES, 
written to commemorate 
their 50th Anniversary, by 
Katherine Burton 
Price $3.50 


Order today from: 
Corpus Christi Carmel 
21 Battery St. 
Newport, R.I. 


























MOVIES 


A bird from Russia 


CULTURAL EXCHANGE buffs will know 
exactly what to expect from “The 
Cranes are Flying,” a film which 
comes to us from Russia by way of 
the State Department. It is, by trans- 
parent intent, a “we, too, are human” 
movie, competently made, vehemently 
acted and totally lacking in way- 
wardness. My Trotskyite friends de- 
scribe it as a triumph of bourgeois 
story-telling, and there was some soul- 
searching in our own cell, too (we are 
a small, unreconstructed Menshevik 
outfit), until somebody pointed out 
the political value of such a movie. 


No one who takes the Russians 
calmly should be surprised to find 
that the heirs of Eisenstein still know 
how to shoot a picture. (Sometimes 
they don’t know when to stop shoot- 
ing: the heroine puffs her way 
through the equivalent of a Boston 
marathon at one point.) There is some 
nifty camera work among tree and 
stream, and a certain, gallumphing 
poetry to the crowd scenes. But the 
stilted nature of the story continually 
stiffens up the artwork, and there 
are times when you could swear you 
were watching a documentary —a 
documentary soap opera, if you can 
imagine. 

The story concerns a young couple 
who are separated by World War II. 
To indicate the beauty of their friend- 
ship, we are vouchsafed a sequence 
of boisterous and presumably amorous 
horseplay, such as would bring a de- 
cadent Westerner to his knees in a 
twinkling. Alas, comes the war, and 
Boris (Alexei Batalov) marches off 
into the snow, leaving Veronica (Ta- 
tyana Samoilova, and handsome) in 
Moscow with his family. “The cranes 
are flying,” he tells her helpfully, 
which means all will be well, he will 
be back, output will be better than 
ever, you will see. 

But the cranes are not flying, not 
just yet, anyway. Veronica falls afoul 
of Boris’s cousin Mark (A. Shvorim, 
if you think that will help), a thor- 
oughly bad hat, a_piano-playing 
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smoothie who has no code—silent 
movie goers will spot him at once, and 
look for trouble. Veronica yields at 
last to Captain Foulheart’s dastardly 
advances, but only after slapping him 
silly (maybe this is meant to be amo- 
rous, too ?), and in rather baffling con- 
sequence, marries the scoundrel. 

The Morality works itself out, 
surely, if none too swiftly. Boris’s 
family continues to give Veronica 
house-room, but recognition does not 
mean approval and the girl suffers 
agonies from their frosty ways. Mean- 
while, Mark goes completely to the 
dogs, playing his piano in the most 
unsuitable places, and the war gets 
worse, with soldiers pouring into the 
hospital where Veronica is working 
and making her feel a perfect coun- 
ter-revolutionary. Things may have 
changed a bit since the nineteenth 
century, but the Russians are still 
adept at piling on the misery. 

To cut a long saga short, Veronica 
continues to hang on grimly, and 
when Boris’s regiment returns, she 
greets it with a satchelful of spring 
flowers. Unfortunately, Boris has al- 
ready expired, all unbeknownst, in a 
swamp. Veronica does a double-take, 
and then, in a mysterious spasm of 
exaltation, hands out the flowers any- 
way to all and sundry. These are her 
people —and lo, the cranes are fly- 
ing over Moscow after all. Everything 
is going to be all right for Russia, for 
the world, for the little people. 

All of which might just squeeze by, 
except that it had to turn out like that. 
Invisible hands have been at work 
all along, coaxing the plot in this di- 
rection—and not always so invisible 
either. The characters are types, and 
the story is a type of story. There is 
no propaganda in the usual sense, but 
there is a sense of constriction, of 
limited possibilities, which even drive- 
in fans might find oppressive. 

Technically “Cranes” is a good pic- 
ture, although well below the best 
European standards; as a work of 
art it—like the paintings in the re- 
cent Trade Fair — just hangs there. 


THE story of a boy’s love for his dog 
— either those words set you to whurf. 
ing pleasurably, or they don’t. If they 
do, “Dog of Flanders” offers a fine, 
big dog (“Patrasche” the wonder 
dog) and an admirable boy (David 
Ladd), both very much in love. If, 
on the other hand, you lean towards 
cruelty, there are a number of ex. 
ceptionally brutish Lowlanders on 
hand —the story takes place in Bel. 
gium—to see that boy and dog both 
get theirs before the final fadeout. The 
picture deserves a mention for some 
extremely pleasant shots of open fields 
and canals, also for one of the slowest 
opening half-hours in movie history. 

Generally speaking, children, dogs, 
horses and suggestive dialogue all 
seem to play about equal havoc with 
the critical faculty. Partisanship runs 
high in these matters, and the dra. 
matic niceties are apt to get over- 
looked in the excitement. All the more 
striking, therefore, is the unmistake- 
able impact made by “The 400 Blows,” 
a French study in juvenile crime. 

The number one boy in this one 
(Jean-Pierre Leand) will impress you, 
even if, like this reviewer, you happen 
to be abnormally suspicious of chil- 
dren, real and imagined. He is sly, 
humorous, resourceful, affectionate, 
dishonest — the most multiple boy 
since Huckleberry Finn. 

This story is a kind of pocket-size 
book of Job, in which all the mossy 
cliches of the social workers come to 
unexpected life. The boy does need 
love, attention, understanding; the 
absence thereof does, for a child, con- 
stitute Jobian pain. At the end he 
stands by the sea’s edge, looking back 
speculatively at the audience. It is 
hard to believe that his splendid resil- 
ience will not somehow keep him from 
taking the plunge. But whichever he 
opts for, his speculation will not be re- 
solved. We have been shown the adult 
carelessness, the insensitiveness, the 
humdrum moral sloppiness that has 
brought him this far. What, he seems 
to say, would you advise ? Should we 
spank the little rascal or send him back 
to the psychiatrist ? The words — un- 
less you are incurably talkative — will 
stick in your throat. It is a great mo- 
ment of cinema. 

— WILFRID SHEED 
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OR AFTER-THE-HOUR 
CHR STMAS SHOPPERS 


Do you get a sinking feeling when 
you think of the people you over- 
looked at Christmas? ... JUBILEE 
helps you regain your equilibrium 
easily and quickly. Special Christ- 
mas gift rates are still in effect. 
You can send a present to all the 
people you should have remem- 
bered — long-lost relatives, new 
neighbors, the interesting couple 
you met at Bo Johnson’s Saint 
Lucy’s Day party, the New Year’s 
Eve baby sitter. And then there 
are the priests, sisters, seminar- 
ians, college students and friends 
abroad who are worth remember- 
ing. Equally important are the 
unknown missionaries who would 
like JUBILEE but can’t afford it: 
why not add a subscription for 
one? We’ll supply a name from our 
list. 


TO ORDER: merely fill out the 
form below (list additional names 
on a separate sheet of paper) and 
mail to JUBILEE. If you prefer, 
we'll bill you later. As soon as we 
receive your order, we’ll send a 
handsome gift card in your name 
to the recipient. 

RATES: The first three subscrip- 
tions, $10. Additional subscrip- 
tions, $3. (A single subscription is 
$4.) Canadian rates the same as 
U.S. Add $1 extra for each foreign 
subscription. Rates are in effect 
until Septuagesima. 
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To the editors of JUBILEE 
377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
0 Enclosed is $____. [1 Please bill me 


DONOR’S NAME 





NAME 





STREET 





CITY, ZONE & STATE 


Send JUBILEE to— 





NAME 





STREET 





CITY, ZONE & STATE 





NAME 
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NAME 





STREET 





CITY, ZONE & STATE 








The only Catholic book club that offers y 
all these benefits... 


+ A free book on enrolling. i 
An outstanding feature selection each month, offered at only $3, 
even though the publisher's price may be higher. ; 


+ 
+ A free book, chosen carefully from publishers’ current lists, ) 
every fourth book you buy. 

+ A free subscription to the monthly FORECAST magazine in 
you'll find reviews of the current selection and other worthw 
books of interest. 

+ 


A free book, worth up to $6.50, for every new member you 
in the club! 


THERE ARE NO DUES TO PAY! All you need do to belong to the dae 
is buy four books within the next 12-month period. You will rect 
only the books you order, and even these are sent on 5 days’ app 
with return privileges! 


Story of the Bible World. 


Nelson’ Beecher” Keyes 
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Here, in magnificent color photography, fine map presentations and pages of rich, illut 
NEW COMPANION nating narrative, is the whole story of the land of the Bible and the people of the B 
TO THE BIBLE Beginning with the remote past of the Stone Age, it spans the whole Bible History; 
includes a wealth of information about those times that has been unearthed in our pm 

PERE COSTE day with the help of modern archaeological procedures. 


Ss. ells for Through the pages of this superb volume, you'll see the full drama of that 


world. This big, beautifully bound volume is an indispensable cumpanion to the I 


g 7 GS / a treasure for every home where there is a love for the Great Book. 
¢ e 


YOU'LL FIND 30 full-color, accurate maps and 125 photographs: 
this one of King David Tower in this handsomely illustrated vol 
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THE CATHOLIC LITERARY (J-1-60) 
FOUNDATION 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Enroll me as a member of The Catholic 
Literary Foundation and send my free copy 
of STORY OF THE BIBLE WORLD. I agree to buy four books 
of my choice within the next twelve months, after which | 
may cancel. A free book dividend will be sent to me after the 
purchase of every fourth book. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Address 


City, Zone, State..... Spb eee phos sk0e sdk 0s e546 bs eR0dS 5 e050 


CRBOOR . 0:5.c2 00 scecte a Pe ey Age, if under 21 
Send as my first selection at membership price of $3.00: 
[] ST. BERNADETTE SOUBIROUS, Msgr. Francis Trochu 
(Regular price, $4.95; members’ price, $3.00) 
(] THE LIFE OF BENEDICT XV Rev. Walter H. Peters 
(Regular price, $4.50; members’ price, $3.00) 
(J SISTER SIMON’S MURDER CASE, Margaret Ann Hubbard 
(Regular price, $3.25; members’ price, $3.00) 
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